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“DRINK WITH ME.” 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Wherefore drink with me, friends! Itis no 
draught 

Of red intoxication; at its brim 

No vine-wreathed head of Bacchus ever 


laughed— 

This pilgrim-cup of mine, now worn and 
dim 

With time’s rough usage; no bright bubbles 
swim, 

Or foam beads sparkle over. Have ye 
quaffed 

The waters clear that through green pastures 
glide, 

Where they who love the Shepherd follow 
Him? 


Brimmed with His peace, my soul is satistied ; 

Cooled are my feverish fancies, calmed the 
stir 

Of dreams whose end was only bitterness. 

Healed at this fount our inmost all would 
be, 

Did we but health above disease prefer. 

My cup is filled at wells whose blessedness 

A world’s thirst cannot drain. Friends 
drink with me! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


For the remainder of the year 1898 we 
will send the Woman’s JOURNAL to any 
address prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
Especially in South Dakota and Washing- 
ton our friends will do well to have the 
paper mailed to leading men in every 
county. 





“Yellow Journalism in America,” 
which we copy to-day from Littell’s Living 
Age and The Nineteenth Century is a 
striking revelation of unscrupulous jour- 
nalistic methods. When women vote, 
such methods will cease to be profitable. 


The legislators of Tasmania (Van Die- 
man’s Land) are more progressive than 
those of Massachusetts. Petitions for 
woman suffrage were presented to the 
House of Assembly of Tasmania on June 
28. The Mercury reports that “the pre- 
sentation of the petitions excited much 
laughter.’? Nevertheless, the Bill to give 
the vote to all persons of 21 years and 
upwards was carried by 20 votes to 8. 
This is the fourth time that the Assembly 
has passed a measure giving the franchise 
to women. It remains to be seen whether 
the Legislative Council will again reject 
the measure. 








The gains for women through the Irish 
Local Government Act, which is now com- 
pleted in detail and duly authorized, are 
considerable. They are clearly summed 
up in the London Woman's Signal by 
Miss Annie Leigh Browne, the devoted 
and indefatigable Honorary Secretary of 
the Women’s Local Government Society. 
Miss Browne says: 

The position of Irishwomen will, broadly 
speaking, be slightly better than that 
of Scotchwomen, and much better, and 


freer from anomalies, than that of women 
in England and Wales. Every woman who, 
but for her sex, would be qualified to be 
on the Parliamentary register, will be 
qualified, in spite of her sex, to be regis- 
tered as a Local Government elector, and 
to vote in the election of the County 
Council, District Council, and Board of 
Guardians where she lives. Then as to 
eligibility to sit, women in Ireland will be 
eligible as District Councillors, rural and 
urban, except in boroughs, and also as 
Guardians—not as County Councillors, 
What an advance on the previous position 
of women in Ireland! Women could 
always vote in the election of Poor Law 
Guardians, but beyond that they had no 
other voting rights whatever except in 
the city of Belfast and the townships of 
Blackrock and and Kingstown. And it 
was only in 1896 that women became eligi- 
ble to act as Poor Law Guardians. It will 
be seen that the recent extension of rights 
can scarcely be overrated. 





At the Odd Fellows’ reception at Music 
Hall last Tuesday, William G. Nye re- 
ferred to the Daughters of Rebekah as 
follows: 


“No wonder that a society founded 
upon American soil, partaking of the 
Anglo-Saxon regard for womanhood 
should have given to women a share in 
its work. All Odd Fellows rejoice to-day 
that Colfax, as its Eliezer, brought to 
our fraternity its Rebekah. Helpful and 
faithful has she been. But how could 
she have been otherwise! Odd Fellow- 
ship is a work of love. It is striving 
not alone to mitigate the sorrows of 
life, but to develop the good, the true, 
the beautiful in human nature, In such 
work woman’s influence is all powerful. 
In all the history of the world women 
have been leaders and promoters of 
every philanthropic, benevolent work. 
Even before the Carpenter of Nazareth 
gave to the world the new commandment 
and the golden rule, Princess Machia 
founded a home where knights hung up 
their swords and spears and nursed their 
wounded. Fabiola turned from a life of 
pleasure to minister to the sick and 
infirm. Dorothea Dix from this city led a 
successful crusade against the cruel and 
inhuman treatment of those whose reason 
was dethroned. 





There is one Indian woman who is a 
practising lawyer in the United States. 
She is Miss Laura Lykins, a half-blood 
Shawnee woman. She graduated from 
the law department of the Carlisle, Penn., 
Indian School in June last, and then went 
to Oklahoma City, where she has been 
admitted to the bar, and is said to be 
very popular. She is twenty-eight years 
old. She was born on the Shawnee reser- 
vation in Kansas. Her father was a 
brother of Bluejacket, the famous old 
Indian chief, who died last winter. Her 
mother was a white woman, and her 
maiden name was Lykins. These facts 
are vouched for by the Legal News of 
Chicago. 





THE WOMEN'S TEMPLE. 

A crisis has been reached in the affairs 
of the Women’s Temple of Chicago, which 
has greatly agitated the large constitu- 
ency of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, that had hoped to own it. 
The organization has never clearly under- 
stood the situation as regards the Temple, 
nor has the general public, until within a 
few weeks, when facts, not before known, 
have been clearly revealed by the thorough 
investigations of a competent committee. 

The following is a condensation of the 
facts concerning the Temple: 

Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, of Chicago, is 
the author of the Temple scheme. In 
1887, Miss Willard, between whom and 
Mrs. Carse there was a very close friend- 
ship, announced at the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in Nashville, Tenn., that ‘‘Mrs. 
Carse would tell them of her plans, and 
show them a picture of the wonderful 
Temple she had seen in visions, on the 
mount of faith and prayer.” 

A resolution was passed at that same 
convention, definitely stating that ‘‘the 
erection of the building upon leased ground 
cannot be endorsed.” It was also resolved 
that ‘‘the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, while assuming no legal responsi- 
bility whatever, will give to Mrs Carse our 
sympathy and prayers, and pledge our- 
selves not to embarrass or hinder her in 
the prosecution of her plans, provided she 
shall legally obligate herself not to begin 
the work until $500,000 shall be secured.” 

After the Nashville convention, Mrs. 
Carse appears to have bad her own way, 
and to have acted mainly on her own re- 
sponsibility, aided or advised by a “Board 
of Temple Trustees,” all of whom were 
women, and members of the great organ 





zation. The national Convention, at its 





annual meetings, has heard her reports, 
and practically endorsed whatever she has 
done through the year. Contrary to the 
resolutions of 1887, the Temple was erected 
on leased ground, and before $500,000 was 
secured,—only $61,000 of stock having 
been subscribed when the building began. 
The ground on which the Temple stands 
is owned by Mr. Marshall Field of Chica- 
go, to whom an annual rentai ©. $40,000 
must be paid for 188 years, without possi- 
bility of revaluation. 

Eastern women, belonging to this tem- 
perance organization, have never been 
largely enthusiastic over the Temple. 
From the start they thought it too ambi- 
tious, not needed by the Temperance 
Union, and unwarranted by its financial 
status. And while appreciating the cour- 
age and devotion of Mrs. Carse, they 
doubted her ability to carry the colossal 
enterprise to a successful termination. 
After the Temple was completed, they 
realized the necessity of holding it for the 
great body of which they were members, 
if it could be done, and rallied to its sup- 
port. But they have notably lacked the 
faith and zeal of he Western women, and 
have been weighted with a sense of the 
unwisdom of the enterprise, and unfaith 
in the possibility of accomplishing it. The 
Temple cost $1,259,000, and up to the 
present time the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union has raised about $250, - 
000 towards its payment. 

Mrs. Carse has exhausted her ingenuity 
in devices to raise money to pay the debt. 
Mite-boxes, baby bands, Temple wheels, 
collection cards, endless letter chains, in- 
cessant canvassing, public meetings, days 
and seasons of prayer, all sorts of ma- 
chinery have been put in motion by the 
harrassed woman for the raising of money, 
with small results. The heavy running 
expenses of the building, the ground rent 
alone eating up $40,000 a year, and the 
comparatively small income from the 
rental of the offices, with the general 
financial distress of the times, have ren- 
dered it impossible to reduce the appal- 
ling indebtedness. It is the old story of 
Sisyphus trying to roll the stone to the 
top of the hill. 

On her own responsibility, Mrs. Carse 
had issued $300,000 worth of Temple 
trust bonds, which stand as a mortgage 
upon $300,000 worth of stock, now held 
by the American Trust and Savings Bank 
as collateral for these bonds. Miss Wil- 
lard bravely promised to give a year of 
her life to retire these bonds, and to raise 
the money among wealthy people out- 
side the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. ‘‘It was the last straw that broke 
the camel’s back.’’ She soon learned how 
Herculean a task she had assumed, and 
overworked, bankrupt in health, and unfit 
for labor or care, she meekly folded her 
pale hands, and passed through the portal 
of death. 

After her departure, the general officers 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, with the Temple trustees, made a 
last heroic effort to raise money to retire 
the bonds, and if possible, to pay for the 
Temple. It could not be done. And now 
they squarely face the issue, and con- 
vinced of the absolute hopelessness of any 
farther attempt in this direction, they 
recommend all white ribboners hereafter 
to discontinue raising money for the use 
of the Temple. If they should succeed in 
raising money to retire the $300,000 worth 
of Temple trust bonds by Nov. 1st,—which 
seems impossible,—they would need to 
raise nearly $900,000 more before they 
could own the building, as that is the 
immense debt resting upon it. And even 
then they could not own it, as Mrs. Carse, 
contrary to instructions, has built the 
Temple on leased ground , which can never 
be bought. 

The building has never brought in rev- 
enue to the society. On the contrary, 
nearly a quarter of a million of money, 
the gift of white ribboners, has been 
wasted in floating the enterprise. The 
National organization has paid, and is 
paying to-day, rent for offices in the build- 
ing, while a Chicago Union rents Willard 
Hall for its meetings—a basement room 
in the Temple, which Mrs. Carse has deco- 
rated and furnished at an expense of over 
$12,000. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union has nothing to lose in 
giving up the Temple, but much to gain. 

The National Convention is the final 
court of appeal upon this and all matters. 
It meets in St. Paul in November, and 
there is little doubt as to what will be its 
action. There is no safe way out of the 
difficulty but to give up the Temple. 

Mary A, LIVERMORE. 





“YELLOW JOURNALISM” IN AMERICA. 


BY ELIZABETH L. BANKS. 





(Concluded.) 

The part which women play in the yel- 
low journalism of America is a very im- 
portant one. There are almost as many 
women as men employed on the various 
staffs, and those who work on the space 
system earn sometimes even more money 
than do the men—indeed, one of the good 
points of the yellow journalism is its 
tendency to recognize the equality of the 
sexes so far as the matter of pay is con- 
cerned, For the “exposures,” which are 
constantly being undertaken by these 
journals, women, because of their acknow]l- 
edged tactfulness, are more often em- 
ployed than the men. 

“Put a good woman on this!” shouts 
out the head editor to his assistant dozens 
of times a day. The women who can only 
do society and fashion work have little 
place on the yellow journal. On the daily 
and Sunday editions they seem to be 
kept almost exclusively for the purpose 
of doing “‘working-girl stories’? and mak- 
ing ‘‘moral exposures.” When, on my 
return to America, I first took a position 
on a yellow journal, something over a 
year ago, I knew little or nothing of the 
sort of work that would be required of 
me as a “yellow woman journalist.” I 
knew only that I needed money, and that 
I was offered by a yellow journal a good 
salary. My first inkling of what was ex- 
pected of me came when I got my first 
assignment. I was asked to walk the 
streets of New York in the most danger- 
ous part of the city, ‘allow’ myself to 
become arrested as adisreputable woman, 
spend a part of the night in jail with 
women of the street, and write up a bril- 
liant account of the affair for the next 
morning’s paper! It is probably unneces- 
sary for me to say that I declined my first 
assignment! 

This is an example of what is known in 
yellow journalism as a ‘‘moral exposure.” 
Now, for giving a young woman such an 
assignment and publishing her account of 
it, if she is willing to take it, as she 
usually must be under ordinary circum- 
stances, the editor of a yellow journal will 
give the public a very ;plausible excuse. 
Indeed, he does not call his explanation 
an “excuse.”’ He has, so he says, ‘‘moral 
reasons”’ for sending out a young woman 
on a mission of that sort. He wants 
to reform New York! At the time 
I was given this assignment a law had 
been passed that disreputable characters, 
known to be such, were to be arrested if 
found walking in the Tenderloin District 
of New York, after midnight. There was 
danger that respectable women, alone and 
detained out on legitimate business, might 
also be subjected to the insult of an arrest. 
In order to discover if this was so, a 
young woman journalist was to go out 
and see if she were arrested when quietly 
walking along. If she were, that then 
would prove the injustice and indiscrimi- 
nation with which the law was put into 
force. If she were not arrested—well, in 
the eyes of the editor who had given her 
the assignment, she was a girl lacking in 
originality and ‘‘journalistic enterprise,” 
and it was possible she might get dis- 
charged for “incompetency” the next 
morning. 

Putting aside the kind of judgment one 
must necessarily form of the character of 
an editor who could bring himself to ask 
a young woman to take such an assign- 
ment, one of the strange features of these 
‘moral exposure’’ assignments is that if 
the reporter sent out to “investigate” had 
not been molested, nor arrested, nor sent 
to jail, nothing whatever would have been 
printed about it in the next morning’s 
paper. No startling head-line would an- 
nounce to the public that ‘‘our young lady 
reporter has proved that it is quite safe 
for a respectable woman to walk through 
the Tenderloin at midnight unescorted!” 
Oh, no! But let the girl manage to get 
arrested (I may say she is expected to 
“manage” it), and then the next day the 
yellow journal surrounds itself with a 
halo, as the “champion of women” and 
the “defender of the weak against the 
strong!”’ 

Recently, just before leaving America, 
a girl reporter told me a story of one of 
the ‘“‘moral exposures,’ she had been 
assigned to do and the consequence of her 
failure. A couple of years ago, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, and in the early 
twenties, she left her farm-home to go to 
New York to write for the newspapers 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Nettie WARMOUTH is proprietor 
of a drug store in Puyallup, Wash., and 
Mrs. E. M. Criswell of a photograph gal- 
lery. 

Miss HELEN Hay, elder daughter of 
the new Secretary of State, is about to 
publish a volume of poems in London. 
She has chosen the modest title of ‘‘Some 
Verses.” 

Miss FRANKIE V. Mupp has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Stephens inspector of 
oils for the city of St. Charles, to succeed 
Julius Rauch, whose term has expired. 
This is the first case of a lady being ap- 
pointed to inspect oils in Missouri. 


Mrs. KATHERINE L. Happock, of Phil- 
adelphia, bequeathed her home in that 
city for an orphanage, endowing it with 
$125,000. She also enriched several char- 
itable institutions in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania with gifts of $46,000, 


Mrs. E. C. Arwoop is manager of the 
Atlantic gold mine in Clear Creek county, 
Col. She was a member of the Inter- 
national Mining Congress which met re- 
cently in Salt Lake, and is now codéperat- 
ing with the secretary, Mr. W. D. John- 
son, in the establishing of a mining bu- 
reau. 


Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster has completed 
her work at Montauk, Camp Meade, Fort 
Thomas, and Chickamauga, and is now at 
Huntsville, Ala. She reports conditions 
at Fort McPherson Camp as _ being 
much better than she had anticipated, 
and that many things are now being done 
by the Red Cross and organizations of 
women in the South to add to the com- 
fort of the sufferers in that hospital, 
which has the name of being one of the 
most uncomfortable in the country. 


Miss BEATRICE CUTLER has been ap- 
pointed inspector of the female pilgrims 
at El Teb (Egypt), by the Egyptian Quar- 
antine Board. Her duties are to overhaul 
and inspect the women coming back from 
Mecca, for this year, on account of plague. 
They are kept in camp on quarantine for 
twelve days before being allowed to return 
to their respective countries. Miss Cut- 
ler, who was originally trained as a nurse, 
has for the last seven years held the post 
of sub-director of the Girls’ Medical 
School at Cairo. She is the first English 
lady to hold this inspectorship. 


Miss RosaLize Lorw has been, since 
last August, the assistant attorney of the 
Legal Aid Society of New York, of which 
Carl O. Schurz is the attorney. Miss Loew 
is employed on salary, and her work is 
unceasing. Her practice is confined to 
the municipal courts. She has on the 
docket from eighteen to twenty-three 
cases a day, which are scattered among 
the eleven divisions of the borough of 
New York. Her fluency in the languages, 
especialiy in the jargons of the German- 
Jewish element, which largely make up 
the clientele of the Legal Aid Society, 
renders her service almost invaluable. A 
large proportion of her clients are women, 


Mrs. FLoRENCE Howe HALtt contrib- 
utes to the N. Y. Independent of Sept. 15 
the first part of an article describing ‘‘The 
Building of a Nation’s War Hymn.” To 
her thinking, ‘‘the aspirations and hopes 
of many generations went to the forming 
of this hymn,” which has been sung at 
countless gatherings for thirty-six years 
—this “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
written by Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Hall 
shows the remote sources from which her 
mother derived her love of country, and 
tells of the lines of her patriotic ancestors, 
of her early environment, of her union 
with the hero of the Greek Revolution, 
and of the messages of liberty that were 
brought to their home from all quarters. 


Mrs. L. H. SEELYE, aged 60 years, the 
only woman veteran in full membership 
in the Grand Army of the Republic, died 
on Sept. 8, at La Porte, Texas. She served 
in the ranks during the Civil War, under 
the alias of Frank Thompson, in Company 
F, Second Michigan Infantry. As Sarah 
E. Edmonds she wrote the war book, 
‘“‘Nurse and Spy,’’ which reached a sale 
of 175,000 copies. At the time of her 
death she had nearly completed writing 
her personal memoirs of the war, and was 
looking forward to their publication with 
much interest. Mrs. Seelye is survived 
by her husband and two sons, one of 
whom is in the regular army, stationed at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Her funeral was held 
with military honors by a delegation from 
Houston of the G. A. R. post to which 
she belonged. 
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“YELLOW JOURNALISM” IN AMERICA. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

and earn enough money to pay off a mort- 
gage on the farm, After passing through 
various stages of journalistic adversity, 
she obtained a position on a yellow jour- 
nal, which just at that time was bent upon 
making a great “‘moral exposure” in order 
to increase its circulation. For this ex- 
posure a girl, young and pretty, and with 
an air of country freshness about her, was 
required, and the little girl who wanted 
to pay the mortgage on the farm was sent 
for by the head editor. 

‘There is,’’ he said to her, ‘‘every rea- 
son to believe that young emigrant girls, 
arriving in New York, are subjected to 
great moral dangers. We think there is 
in New York City a gang of disreputable 
men and women who go to meet the 
ships in which the emigrant girls arrive, 
and who, by pretending to take an interest 
in them and their lonely condition, and 
offering to lend them money, entrap 
them, and induce them to go into what 
are called emigrants’ boarding houses, 
but are really dens of iniquity. We want 
to be the champions of the emigrant girls. 
We want you to go to England, first class, 
of course, provided with all the money 
you need, and after a stay of two weeks 
come back tc New York as a young Eng- 
lish emigrant girl in the steerage. On 
arriving here, you are to pretend that 
your friends, whom you had expected tu 
meet you, have failed to appear, and that 
you have only a few pennies in your 
pocket. You will be required by the law 
to have a certain number of dollars before 
you can land. You will burst into tears 
and say you haven't got it. Then a mem- 
ber of the gang I have been speaking of 
will probably come up to you and offer 
to befriend you and lend you the money 
necessary for landing, and you must take 
advantage of the offer and go wherever 
he or she shall take you. It will be a 
great story! We will pay you a thousand 
dollars for it!” 

A thousand dollars would pay off the 
mortgage on the farm! 

“I will do it,” replied the girl. ‘But 
one thing troubles me. Won't there be 
real danger in it? Something terrible 
might happen to me!”’ 

“Oh, replied the chief, ‘‘you will be 


protected, personally, of course! We al- |- 


ways look after our women reporters 
when they go out on such assignments. 
When you arrive here in New York, one of 
our men reporters will be there, also. He 
will know you and you will know him, 
but, of course, you will not appear to 
recognize each other. He will keep an 
eye on you! He will follow you every 
step you take. There is absolutely no 
danger.”’ 

Thus assured, the little girl reporter 
came to London. In the matter of money 
for expenses and making a comfortable, 
even luxurious trip across to this side, the 
paper treated her most liberally. “Is 
that enough?” asked the editor when she 
had told him the amount of money she 
would require for getting ready to come. 
**Better take a couple of hundred dollars 
more!” 

So she came to London in one of the 
finest cabins on one of the finest ships, 
and two weeks later, dressed like an emi 
grant girl leaving England, carrying her 
bed and blanket, she crossed back as 
a steerage passenger. Shearrived in New 
York a physical and almost a mental 
wreck, after a terrible experience. She 
was almost starved and half famished, fur 
she could not eat the fuod or drink the 
water that was provided for her steerage 
companions. When she landed she looked 
about for the reporter who was to have 
been always at her side, but she did not 
find him! The paper which she served 
was engrossed in another and more im- 
portant scheme, and had forgotten all 
about her, despite her cablegram! She 
pretended not to have enough money to 
land, but in spite of the law she was al- 
lowed to land just the same. No one 
spoke to her; no one molested her. No 
one attempted to entrap her, and the 
poor girl was thankful for the kind fate 
which had so ordered it, for the reporter 
who was to have been her protector was 
not there! 

However, she wrote her story of her 
steerage experience, a story that would 
surely have interested the public. She 
told how she, a supposed English emi- 
grant girl, had landed at Castle Garden, 
without having enough money to land, 
and was not molested, thus proving that 
the “gang” which met emigrant girls at 
the dock was a “‘fake.”’ She handed in her 
story and was discharged witha certain 
sum of money for the “trouble she had 
taken!” The story was never published. 

She had not **managed” to get molested, 
and it was not the business of the yellow 
journal to announce to the public that 
emigrant girls could land at Castle Garden 
in perfect safety! The mortgage on the 
farm did not get paid, the girl became ill 
with nervous prostration, brought on by 


the horrible experience through which 
she had passed as a steerage passenger, 
and the fright she had received on find- 
ing no reporter to meet her at the dock to 
protect her, and that is all! It is only 
one of the little tragedies connected with 
yellow journalism. 

To return to my own experience. 
Shortly after I had declined my first 
assignment, I was sent for by another 
editor, who, declaring that he had a bril- 
liant idea to unfold to me, gave me in- 
structions concerning an assignment as 
follows: 

It seemed that in the wilds of Virginia, 
a number of miles from the habitations of 
human kind, there was carrying on 
operations a gang of ‘‘moonshiners,” or 
illicit whisky distillers, who for years had 
defied the authority of the United States 
government and laughed Uncle Sam to 
scorn. Some government officers, in try- 
ing to make their arrest, had been shot 
by them, and a few daring newspaper re- 
porters of the male sex had come to grief 
in trying to get material from them for a 
spirited ‘‘write-up.”” No woman had ever 
ventured within many miles of the des- 
peradoes. 

“My plan,” said my editor, “is that 
you shall go to Virginia and have a good 
talk with the leader of the gang. You 
will go as far as possible by railroad, then 
go across-country by mule-back or any 
way you can, provided with a map [ will 
give you showing the location of the 
moonshiners’ headquarters. You will 
pretend you are lost, and ask your way of 
them. I’ve picked you out for it because 
you have just the appearance demanded 
for this assignment, small and slight and 
inoffensive, and all that sort of thing, 
you know! Now, when will you be ready 
to start? There’s a train for Richmond, 
Va., in half an hour’s time! If you could 
make that we could have the story for 
next Sunday's paper!” 

To say that I was taken aback by my 
second “yellow journal” assignment but 
mildly expresses my feelings. I knew 
from the beginning of the conversation 
that it was something for me to decline 
with thanks, but to gratify the curiosity I 
felt in regard to just what dangers I was 
expected to encounter in my career as a 
yellow journalist, I answered quite natur- 
ally :— 

“Which one of the men on the paper 
have you assigned to go along and look 
after me in this undertaking?” 

“*Men!”’ he exclaimed; “why, if I sent a 
man along with you, both he and you 
would be shot! Your only safety lies in 
your going by yourself. As I said before, 
I selected you especially for this job, 
because you seemed in every way suited 
for it. You will appeal to the chivalry 
of these desperadoes, who are American 
men, and you know as well as I do that 
the innate chivalry of American men is 
something that never fails!” 

This, my second yellow assignment, 
came to naught, and after that I was 
required only to devote my attention to 
doing ‘‘working-girl exposures.”’ Even 
that sort of yellow journalism has its 
drawbacks. 

Said my editor one day: ‘There’s a 
strike among the girls working in the 
factory. Go out and get work in 
the factory as an apprentice, stay a day, 
and then come back to the office and write 
a story about it, saying they ought to 
strike!” 

“But,” I ventured, ‘‘perbaps they ought 
not to strike. Of course, if I find they 
are in the wrong and their employers are 
in the right, I will say so, giving a truth- 
ful account of how the matter stands.” 
“Well, no, hardly! Our paper can’t go 
against the working people,’’ was the 
reply. 

Some time later I was making an inves- 
tigation which concerned the welfare of 
the working girls. I did not undertake to 
write fiction—only to write truthfully of 
my experiences as they came to mein a 
certain mode of living. As the experi- 
ences came to me I wrote them and they 
were published. In the midst of the 
series, hundreds of anonymous letters 
began to pour into the office, declaring 
“if your reporter proves thus and so, it 
will injure the cause of the working peo- 
ple, and we always thought your paper 
was the friend of the poor workers!”’ 

Straightway the mandate went forth 
that I was to so “manage” my experiences 
as to make them prove such and such a 
thing, whether they really proved the 
other thing or not! It was discouraging, 
but a few days after, thinking to really 
and honestly ex pose some of the “‘wrongs”’ 
to which I had heard the working girls 
were subjected, I busied myself in hunt- 
ing up a genuine “wrong.” I took a sub- 
ject upon which I felt keenly—the wrongs 
inflicted by the employers of hundreds of 
girls upon their employees; and when in 
my innocent enthusiasm I suggested it to 
my editor, | was informed that it would 
not do, as “those employers advertise 
very largely with us.”’ 








However, I do not cite this last experi- 


ence as peculiar only to “yellow journal- 
ism.”’ I am not sure that I should not 
have had the same answer from a man 
who published a paper for the classes 
instead of for the ‘‘masses,”’ but certainly 
it shows that even a working people's 
paper will not allow its editorial depart- 
ment to clash with the interests of the 
business office. That a newspaper is a 
commercial enterprise which must either 
be made to “‘pay”’ or be suspended, is a fact 
well appreciated by every one; and this 
fact shows how very difficut, if not im- 
possible, it is for a journal to be a really 
consistent “champion” of any particular 
class of people, be it the lower, the mid- 
dle, or the upper class. 

It would be almost impossible for me to 
enumerate even a small fractional part of 
the number of wonderful feats the ‘‘yel- 
low journalism” of America requires its 
female followers to perform. Some are so 
absolutely absurd as to be laughable, 
others are so hideous and disgusting as to 
make one wonder how in the land of 
America, where the chivalry of man 
towards woman is supposed to have 
reached its highest point, men can be 
found willing to take editorial positions 
which necessitate their assigning a woman 
to go out and degrade herself for the sake 
of making ‘‘space.’’ The Chicago editor 
who, wishing to “expose”. the large num- 
ber of physicians in the city who could be 
hired to commit an illegal operation, as- 
signed a young woman on his staff to go 
out and investigate the matter by repre- 
senting herself as an intending patient, is 
really only an ordinary specimen of the 
“yellow journal” editor. That the young 
woman filled her assignment, wrote her 
exposé, was the means of having sent to 
prison several of Chicago’s leading physi- 
cians, and had her salary doubled the 
following week, is now a matter of yel- 
low journalistic history, That women, 
respectable in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term, can be found in the United 
States who, for the goodly sum of money, 
will accept such assignments, is not per- 
haps so much to be wondered at when one 
understands the always pressing circum- 
stances that drive women into sensational 
journalism. I have yet to meet the woman 
engaged even in the mildest sort of sensa- 
tional journalism who loved—indeed, who 
did not hate—her work! In the history of 
female ‘‘yellow journalism’ there are 
many tales of mortgages on the farm, 
aged and dependent parents, little sisters 
to support and educate, invalid or drunken 
husbands, babies crying for milk and suf- 
fering from hunger and cold. 

There are various types of yellow edi- 

tors in America. There is, for example, 
the ‘‘radical’’ type and the ‘‘conservative’’ 
type. I have referred to the sort of 
assignments that are given out by the 
‘radical’ editor. Now, the ‘“‘conservative”’ 
yellow editor declares that he never asks 
a woman reporter to do anything indecent 
or even “unwomanly” for the sake of 
“copy.’’ He willinstruct her to go out in 
a public square and climb a greased pole, 
turn a somersault in the city park, jump 
from the top of a high dome, or take a 
long journey astride a railway engine, but 
beyond “mild” enterprises of this sort, he 
absolutely refuses to go! 
A few months ago, one of the New 
York yellow journals sent a woman re- 
porter to write up the strike in the cot- 
ton mills, and one day telegraphed her to 
interview the mayor of the city on the 
subject. The young woman replied that 
she couldn’t find the mayor—he had gone 
out of town for the day. Back came the 
answer, “Interview him whether you can 
find him or not, and send copy within 
to hours!” And the following morning 
the “interview” with the mayor, or rather, 
what was more valuable still, a signed 
statement by the mayor, giving his views 
of the situation, appeared in the paper, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
somewhat surprised that honorable gen- 
tleman when he read it! The woman re- 
porter who sent the “signed statement by 
the mayor’ was afraid she would be dis- 
missed from the paper if she did not fill 
her assignment. 

In England there is a libel law, of which 
the mayor could and doubtless would have 
taken advantage. Not so in the United 
States. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, there is absolutely no redress for 
the unfortunate person whom for any 
reason of its own the American press 
wishes to ‘use’ or calumniate. 

During a great strike, a yellow journal 
gave one of its women reporters instruc- 
tions to go to Washington and interview 
the President of the United States. Now 
the American President is not hedged 
about with many rules of etiquette, but, at 
the same time, for a President to submit 
to be interviewed would create something 
of a scandal in the United States. But 
the young woman interviewed the Presi- 
dent on the subject of the strike never- 
theless! She represented herself as a 
Commissioner of Labor, wishing to put 
before the President the true state of 





things among the strikers, 


Sent to her State or national capitol to 
interview a prominent senator, judge, 
or any high official, the “enterprising’’ 
woman reporter must be ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity that pre- 
sents itself for interviewing. If the high 
official invites her to go out to dinner or 
to the theatre with him, she is expected 
to accept his invitation, notwithstanding 
the fact that he may be of such a char- 
acter that for a woman to be seen with 
him in public is to commit social suicide. 
Or he may be the common type of politi- 
cian, a vulgar, ignorant, ‘low-bred man, 
with whom no woman of refinement 
would care to associate. But the young 
woman has been ordered to interview 
him, and it is for her to find the means to 
that end. One of the first lessons that 
the woman who aspires to ‘‘success” in 
“yellow journalism” is called upon to 
learn is to forget her sex and become a 
machine. In one way her sex is valuable, 
inasmuch as because of it she is able to 
work up certain stories that a man re- 
porter could not undertake. But from 
every point of view she must, at least 
while engaged in the task of earning her 
fifty or hundred dollars a week, lay aside 
her feminine squeamishness and scruples. 

I have referred particularly to the work 
that is done by women in “yellow jour- 
nalism,”” because the most difficult, the 
most enterprising, the most sensational 
and the most original work on this class 
of papers is done by women. Nearly all 
of the women employed on a yellow jour- 
nal are known as ‘‘special writers.”” To 
be sure, work of a difficult and dangerous 
order is required of the men on the staff, 
work in which the risking of lifeand limb 
is not taken into account. They are re- 
quired to break into jails and liberate 
prisoners, to take a gun and go to the front 
as private soldiers, to solve murder mys- 
teries, so their papers can be the means of 
bringing criminals to justice. But when 
all is said and done, they are never asked 
to risk more than their lives in the get- 
ting or the manufacture of news, while 
the woman reporter frequently takes her 
life in one hand and her honor in the 
other when she goes forth in the pursuit 
of “‘copy.’’— Nineteenth Century. 
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STAND BY AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 15, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

From time to time the JouRNAL has 
solicited the opinions of women concern- 
ing the war. Necessarily these opinions 
varied, as opinions must vary among peo- 
ple capable of independent thought. To 
me itis a bitter disappointment that our 
great Republic had not gotten on far 
enough to do righteousness and to com- 
pel another nation to do righteousness 
without resorting to bloodshed. To my 
mind there is a contradiction in the words 
“Civilized war,” and a more emphatic 
contradiction in the two words ‘Christian 
war.”’ 

It seemed, six months ago, that our 
country would rally all the moral forces 
latent in its people, by a diplomatic use 
of those forces to rescue Cuba from 
tyranny. Whether it might have done 
so we can never know; that it did not is 
certain. Those of us who deplored the 
war, as well as those who invoked it, 
must feel a patriotic pride in the courage 
and gallantry that our men have mani- 
fested in every encounter, whether by 
land or sea. We must feel an equal pride 
in the heroism with which they have 
borne hardships not necessary, even in 
warfare. 

But the pride we feel in that physical 
heroism, which could not have been mani- 
fested without an undercurrent of moral 
heroism, must not blind us to the dangers 
that assail our country in its hour of 
triumph. If ever a nation accompanied 
a declaration of war with an avowal of 
absolute unselfishness, such declaration 
was made by the United States through 
its Senate in the resolution which dis- 
avowed any intention of territorial aggres- 
sion. Now, the war being ended, tem- 
porarily at least, one can hardly pick up a 
newspaper of any party, or even a religious 
newspaper of any sect, without encounter- 
ing such phrases as “Our new terri- 
tory,’’ ‘“‘The conquered provinces,”’ “The 
rightful spoils of the conqueror,” ‘Our 
conquests,” “Our new colonial posses- 
sions,” etc. What do these phrases mean? 
Do they mean tbat as a nation we have 
forgotten our disavowal of any desire to 
increase our territory by the war with 
Spain? Does it mean that we have really 
resumed the medizval standard, and be- 
lieve in military conquest? Does it mean 
that the ideal of Cesar and the ambition 
of Napoleon have displaced the ideals of 
Washington and his associates? 

How can we talk of ‘Our new posses- 
sions?” Do we own the Ladrones by 
conquest? Have we a right to replace 
in Cuba the domination of the Spaniard 
by the domination of the United States? 
What is the meaning of this discussion of 





whether we shall annex the Philippines 





as a group, or be satisfied with taking a 
few of the islands? 

These discussions, and the constant 
recurrence of phrases like those quoted 
above, seem to indicate that we are mad- 
dened by the taste of blood, and that the 
influence of the war, or of our success in 
it, has been to blind us to the principles 
which we have avowed, the principles 
indeed upon which our Government rests, 

For myself, I have never been abroad 
without feeling, in the presence of the 
uniformed soldiery on every hand, a re- 
minder of the blessed condition of my 
own land. I have been more proud and 
more grateful for our having no standing 
army and no navy than for any possessions 
that my country could boast. I have 
heard hundreds of American citizens ex- 
press the same sentiments, and have read 
columns of correspondence and editorial 
and other newspaper writing, the sole 
object of which was to congratulate the 
citizens of the United States on being 
free from militarism. Yet now we are as 
eager to have the largest navy in the 
world, to increase our standing army, and 
to become ‘a military power’’ as Ger- 
many itself. Do we believe that “govern- 
ment derives its just power from the 
consent of the governed?’’ Can we pretend 
that we believe this, and then set up a 
“military government” in what we call 
our “conquered provinces?” 

It seems that one encounters ridicule 
by even asking these questions. We are 
told that the ‘idealism which did very well 
for a young nation, for a youthful people 
developing under pioneer conditions, is 
not for seventy millions with a navy 
strong enough to be a balance of power 
in the Eastern question.” This scornful 
rejection of our ideals, one encounters in 
nine out of every ten newspaper para- 
graphs that she sees, and in nine out of 
every ten public speeches that she hears 

Are we, then, to confess that the ideals, 
which for more than a century we have 
boasted were destined to secure the ulti- 
mate union of all the peoples of the world 
in a federation of republics, are fit only for 
people just emerging from colonial sub- 
jection, and not at all for people developed 
into imperial strength? Can only the 
puny and the few rejoice in ideals? and 
are these most precious of all possessions 
to be surrendered by the numerous and 
the strong? 

The immediate first duty of every good 
American, of every good citizen of a 
Republic, of every believer in the doctrine 
of self-goverament,of every man or woman 
who has ever boasted that our country 
was a refuge of the oppressed, and that 
our Government was framed upon prin- 
ciples to which the world in the evolu- 
tionary process would come, is to expunge 
the obnoxious, monarchical, anti-demo- 
cratic, anti-Christian phrases that are 
polluting our speech. ‘Remember the 
Maine,”’ that direct appeal to the senti- 
ment of revenge, ‘‘The rights of the con- 
quering nation,” that direct confession of 
allegiance to Cesarism—let these phrases 
and all their numerous synonyms be 
compelled to go. 

May Wricut SEWALL. 





ONE RESULT OF THE WAR. 

Women of wealth and fashion, who never 
before in their pleasure-loving lives have 
given a thought to suffering humanity, 
have been awakened by the call to arms, 
that took from the hearthstone, if not the 
heart, some loved one. In the parlors of 
the Windsor, the Buckingham, and the 
Manhattan Hotels, in exclusive drawing- 
rooms of Vanity Fair, everywhere at 
watering places throughout the country 
where Red Cross auxiliaries have congre- 
gated, a voice bas spoken out in meeting: 
‘‘Lady President, I feel that 1 must tell 
something of the suffering I have en- 
countered the last week.” 

“A member of the Investigating Com- 
mittee has the floor. Will the ladies 
kindly give their attention?” 

“It was in a tenement house on the 
extreme East Side,” began the speaker, 
‘a part of town I never was in before, and 
I have lived all my lifein New York. I 
climbed up six flights of stairs so dark, 
narrow, and rickety that 1 trembled for 
my safety. The banisters were moulder- 
ing away, and the steps were literally 
crumbling under my tread. It was awful. 
At the top of the sixth flight I founda 
mother and her six children existing in 
a miserable room, for which she paid $7 
@ month rent. It wasn’t fit for human 
habitation. I told my husband, and he 
said it was robbery and something must 
be done. We looked up the owner of the 
property and found he was vestryman in 
our church. He is a good man, you know, 
bnt he knew nothing of the real condition 
of things. He leaves everything to his 
agents. My husband told him the story 
as I tell it to you, and he promised to 
investigate for himself. The children’s 
half-starved bodies were barely covered 
with rags. The bed of the entire house- 
hold was a bundle of rags in a corner the 
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sun never sees. The mother told me they 
had lived for a week on a pound of rice. 
Her husband enlisted. He had been out 
of work for six months. I have scarcely 
slept for a week thinking of the inhuman 
condition of that unfortunate family, and 
it is one of many that I have encountered 
since I offered my service to the board. 
We have all read of ‘how the other half 
lives,’ but to realize it we must see for 
ourselves.” 

“True, true,” echoed throughout the 
meeting, while a tear moistened the eyes 
of many who did not hesitate to say, 
“Can’t something be done?”’ 

Similar tales were recounted at almost 
every Red Cross meeting by women 
startled by the awful revelation of a first 
personal contact with the city’s poor. 

Once thoroughly aroused, women, what- 
ever their social status, are not easily 
appeased until their end is accomplished. 
The war has certainly served at least one 
good purpose in opening the eyes of no 
small contingency of upper Gotham ina 
manner more effective than ever entered 
the heart of the little band of philanthropic 
workers, bent on bringing it into personal 
touch with God’s poor. It will be strange 
if an uprise of remodelled tenement houses 
does not follow the return of peace and 
prosperity as one of the tangible outcomes 
of the awakening and the return of woman 
to her first heritage—‘‘the binding of the 
wounded and the succor of the needy.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue LABORER AND THE CAPITALIST. By 
Freeman Otis Willey. Equitable Pub- 
lishing Co., 143 Chambers Street, New 
York. Price, $1.25. 


This is one of the wisest books on the 
vexed question of economics that has 
appeared for years, and is especially valu- 
able for its simplicity of style and clear- 
ness of illustration. It takes a much more 
cheerful and conservative view of business 
and of society than the numerous social- 
istic treatises which denounce ‘Capital’ 
and “the Money Power,” without givin 
any definite plan of reform, and indee 
without recognizing existing conditions as 
founded to a great extent on a basis of 
natural law. After sketching the existing 
spirit of unrest and the growth of svcial- 
ism, the author affirms the primary im- 
portance of the problem of an equitable 
distribution of the results of toil. But he 
deprecates the assertion that capitalists 
and laborers are enemies, and believes 
that in the main they desire that each 
shall prosper. Moreover he affirms that 
what injures either class injures the other. 
He shows that the growth of corporations 
tends to increase wages and distribute 
wealth, and that “‘trusts,’’ which are cor- 
porations of corporations, do likewise. 
In spite of the frequent tyranny of organiz- 
ations, both of capitalists and laborers, 
and the frequent infringement of the 
rights of individuals, he maintains that 
combinations are not monopolies, unless 
founded on special- privileges obtained 
without payment of adequate compensa- 
tion. Corporations, he affirms, are a 
necessity of civilization. One of the most 
unscrupulous and successful of these is 
the Standard Oil Co. It would be impos- 
sible to justify all its business conduct. 
But, viewed as a question of economics, 
this gigantic corporation with its 4,000 
stockholders sells oil at a lower price than 
smaller companies can afford to do, and 
the consumers, who number millions, reap 
the benefit, while as many laborers find 
employment at better wages thereby. 

Women, especially, are interested in 
the growth of corporations, because they 
are thereby enabled, as stockholders, to 
become sharers in the profits of business. 
Not only are stockholders, on an average, 
fifteen times more numerous than the 
partners of the private firms which they 
displace, but whereas in private firms 
there is only one female owner to fifty 
male owners, in the corresponding cor- 
porations nearly one-half of the stock- 
holders are women. 

In the manufacture of cotton goods, 30 
private firms represent only 58 persons, 
while 81 corporations are owned by 13,901 
persons. Corporations have increased 
the opportunities not only of poor men, 
but of poor women, to invest their small 
earnings as employers of labor more than 
fifteen fold. Meanwhile the average rate 
of wages is greater to-day than ever 
before. 

The popular belief that men of great 
wealth are necessarily or usually dis- 
honest is both untrue and demoralizing. 
The contrary is the fact. Most of our 
rich men have been doing an immense 
business for from 20 to 50 years. Their 
multifarious transactions have been abso- 
lutely fair and honorable. No one, who 
aims to succeed, can afford to break his 
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engagement. There is no natural or 
scientific reason why millions are not as 
honestly earned as hundreds of dollars. 
Men often grow rich by taking unfair 
advantages at the expense of others. But 
ee cases are the exception, not the 
rule. 

Our author does not believe that wealth 
is concentrating in fewer hands. In view 
of the enormous influx of needy immi- 
grants, the homeless and landless have 
been increased threefold beyond what 
would have been their number otherwise. 
Cities therefore, like New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, are communities in an ab- 
normal and temporary condition. Poverty 
and destitution are greatly increased 
by vice and ignorance, which are not nec- 
essarily the concomitants of poverty. By 
the census of 1880 the cost of liquor to the 
consumers is estimated at one thousand 
million dollars in a single year — an 
amount almost as great as that spent on 
food, clothing and education. This money, 
saved and invested at six per cent. for 20 
years, would purchase every farm in the 
United States. Nearly five million indi- 
viduals are depositors in savings banks 
out of a population of 70 million, and 
average $358 to each depositor. There 
are eight million home-owners in the 
United States which, at an average of five 
to each family, represent 40 million of 
our people living in their own homes. 
Probably not more than five million fami- 
lies are renters, so that two-thirds of pos- 
sible home-owners already own their 
homes. 

Notwithstanding all the depressing 
effects of war expenses, political jobbery, 
and national debt, 30 per cent. larger pro- 
portion of the national wealth was in the 
hands of the richer class in 1829 than in 
1891. A few rich families held a larger 
proportion of the national wealth one 
hundred years ago than now. The com- 
parative wealth of our Senate is less now 
thanin 1800. In the present state of feel- 
ing it would now be impossible to elect 
to the presidency a man owning as large a 
share of the national wealth as did Wash- 
ington or Adams, H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the WomaAn’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘“‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and ‘“Phronsie Pepper”’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 








For the Woman’s Journal, 
THE THISTLE PRINCESS. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


In the dell the fairy princess Linette 
used to play with a roly-poly elf under the 
big violet leaves. Sometimes they climbed 
up into the blossoms of the twin flower, 
each swinging in one of the sweet pink 
cups; or they tugged at a ripe partridge- 
berry and sent it rolling and tumbling into 
the brook, where,from a smooth white peb- 
ble on the bank, they watched it whirl in the 
clear water and go floating downstream. 
One day when the buttercups bloomed, 
Roli, the elf, led the fairy, Linette, up the 
long stem and seated her in the golden cup. 
The yellow was reflected in her pretty 
face, her fluffy hair and her filmy gar- 
ments, so that she looked like a golden 
princess. 

“That’s the way you'll look when you 
come to be queen!” cried Roli. 

“Sit here beside me and be king, then,”’ 
said the fairy. ‘‘When we grow up we 
shall rule together.” 

“Oh, Linette, remember that I am only 
a poor elf, and you are a royal princess.” 

‘It doesn’t matter, I shall marry you 
just the same.”’ 

Now the Queen Mother, who was very 
proud, was having a_ wild-strawberry 
luncheon down below, and so heard what 
the children said and was ill pleased. 

“I'd better separate them at once,’’ she 
thought, “for if they grow up with that 
nonsense in their heads we shall see fine 
doings. A common elf for my daughter, 
indeed!’ 

So she went to the Treetoad, who knows 
everything, because he can swim in the 
water, hop on the ground and climb in 
the trees. She went quietly through the 
wood till she heard him singing. Then 
she called, “Father Treetoad, open your 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





golden eyes that I may see where you 
are,” for he was dark and brown like the 
cedar trunk he sat on. He opened his 
round golden eyes and blinked at the 
Queen Mother. When he saw who it was 
he took a long leap and came down in the 
grass beside her. For a minute he did 
not speak, for he was thinking hard to 
make himself green like the grass. The 
Queen Mother watched him enviously as 
he changed color. 

‘*How beautiful to have so many cos- 
tumes,” she sighed, “and never to be 
bothered with a trunk!” Then she told 
the wise Treetoad her errand and asked 
his advice. 

“Send the children to me,” he said, 
‘and I will take care that they do not see 
each other again till they are both grown 
up.” 

The Queen Mother gratefully promised 
to send the children the next day, and 
with them a present of three fat flies. 

The children thought it fine fun to spend 
a day with Father Treetoad. 

“Sit on my head and hold tight,” he 
said, “‘and I will take you up to the honey- 
comb in the hollow of the tree;”’ and leap, 
leap, up they went! 

“Oh,” said Roli, “how good this honey 
is! I should like to live on it always.” 

“Very well,”’ said Father Treetoad, 
“hop into this honey-house and you shall 
have all you want.” 

So Roli climbed over the smooth walls 
and sat down in a cell where there was 
just a little honey. 

“Come away, Linette, let us see how 
long he will eat,’”’ and the Treetoad hopped 
away with the princess. 

By and by the bees came home and 
filled the cell with honey, and made a 
close roof of wax over the litle room, and 
Roli was a prisoner. 

When Roli did not come back Linette 
began to cry, and the Treetoad, who really 
was not unkind, comforted her. 

“He has gone to live with the bees 
where he can eat honey all day,” he said, 
“and when he grows up he will be a big 
soldier bee with a fine fur cloak trimmed 
with gold, and a sharp sword, and when 
people hear him chanting his war-song 
they will hurry to get out of his way.” 

Linette thought that would be very 
fine, but she was lonely without her play- 
mate. 

“Tam going to put you to sleep where 
you will have sweet dreams, and never 
miss Roli till he comes to find you.” 

“The way we play at seeking in the 
columbine horns?”’ said Linette, anxiously. 

**It will be like that, only nicer,’ said 
the Treetoad. 

The Queen Mother began to get very 
anxious when the children were so long 
away. She went again to the Treetoad. 

“The princess has gone to sleep,’’ said 
the Treetoad, “and you will not see her 
again till she grows up!” 

**You cruel creature,’’ sobbed the Queen 
Mother. ‘Tell me where she is and I will 
wake her.” 

“She is safe,” said the Treetoad. ‘“‘When 
she is old enough to marry, the king will 
wake her.” 

This comforted the Queen Mother a 
little, for if a king were to wake the 
princess the naughty elf would be for- 
gotten. 

So the time passed by, and the violets 
were gone and the brook ran softly and the 
blackberries began to ripen. 

Little Roli, in his golden house, ate 
contentedly of his honey, and was so 
drowsy that he quite forgot his playmate. 
But one day he stopped eating long 
enough to notice that he had wings. He 
felt very queer at first, and if he could 
have seen himself he would have known 
that he looked queer, too. But as his 
wings grew stronger and his cell grew 
smaller for him, he began to remember 
the happy times in the dell. He had had 
enough of -honey, and the one thing he 
wanted in the world was to see the prin- 
cess, Linette. So he burst out of his 
sealed dwelling, winged his way into the 
sunshine and started off in search of 
Father Treetoad. As he flew over the 
brook he stopped suddenly and nearly 





dropped into the water with surprise, for 
he found himself a bonnie bumblebee! 

Father Treetoad seemed to expect him; 
but would not tell where the fairy was 
hidden. 

“Seated in her royal tower as becomes 
@ princess, you will find her,” said the 
wiseacre. 

“Her royal tower,” thought Roli, “I 
wonder where that can be?” 

Every day, as he flew home from the 
clover field, Roli, the bee, looked for the 
royal tower where Linette was hidden. 
It might be the old stump, grown soft and 
rich with moss, set with little red cups 
fit for her feasting, but there was no sign 
of the fairy. It might be the gray rock 
that leaned out over the brook where the 
fall flashed down, but that was quite 
deserted. Roli searched everywhere in 
the dell, the deep painted cradles of the 
jewel-weed, the close green stairways of 
the ferns, and the slender budding golden- 
rod. And everything he saw he ques- 
tioned, the pollen-covered timothy, the 
woolly life-everlasting, the yellow-faced 
daisy—everything that was fair enough 
for the princess Linette. The common 
plantain and the savage great thistle he 
passed straight by. One day as he hur- 
ried scornfully past the big thorny leaves 
he heard a little murmur close beside 
him. He turned, but there was nothing 
to be seen except the great spreading 
leaves and a round ball of spikes on top 
of the stalk. Here was no place for a 
princess. But every day as he flew back 
and forth from the honeycomb in the 
hollow-tree to the clover-field, he heard the 
same sweet, gentle sound near the thistle, 
and every day he poised on his shiny wings, 
though he saw nothing save the great 
spiked ball which grew bigger and bigger 
and sharper and sharper. One morning 
when the early mist was clinging soft and 
white to the low hanging birch boughs 
and floating over the trout pool, Roli, 
humming along to his honey harvesting, 
saw a great purple bloom before him, 
standing high and proud in the mist. 
As he flew towards it in surprise he heard 
the sweet singing again, only now it was 
much louder, and he could even distin- 
guish the words: 

“A prisoned princess in my tower, 
sing alone all day, 
While Roli flits from flower to flower 
Along the sunny way.” 
‘*Linette!”’ cried Roli, ‘where are you?”’ 
And the song went on: 
“A prisoned princess in my tower 
sing alone all day—”’ 

“Which is your tower?” called Roli, 
buzzing around in the midst, and circling 
nearer the purple bloom. When he came 
close he found that it was the thorny 
thistle which had blossomed and had 
covered its lofty well-defended tower with 
purple hangings. Down into the soft 
purple dived Roli, the bee, humming loud 
with delight, his gold lace shining, his 
wings sparkling and his sword safe in its 
sheath. But though he pushed his way 
far down there was no sign of Linette. 
She answered his call and held purple 
cups of sweetness for him to drain, but 
still he could not see her. As the sun 
grew warm and the sweetness was wafted 
about, a big brown butterfly with black 
and white spots lit on the purple-hung 
tower, and a sturdy ant climbed over the 
great spikes and eagerly sought his share. 

For days Roli hung over the thistle 
tower, calling to Linette and drinking 
the honey she set forth, and then, as she 
did not show herself, he grew angry and 
flew grumbling away, his fur coat roughed 
with indignation and his sword ready to 
strike. Although he was quite a full 
grown bee there was still a deal of the 
elf about him, and he thought Linette 
had teased him long enough. So he 
stayed away till he could stand it no 
longer, and then flew back to the thistle. 
Then he felt sorry enough. The purple 
banners were floating no more. Over the 
tower was only a dull brown thatch that 
looked as if it had been burned. The 
strength went out of Roli’s wings with 
dismay, and he dropped with a thud on 
the ground. Then he began to call with 
all his might: 

“Linette, Linette, where are you? What 
have I done?” 

As he flew up close to the tower so that 
the thorns scraped the pollen off his legs, 
he heard Linette singing, and when she 
had finished he called again. This time 
she answered quite naturally: 

‘‘Roli, come to-morrow. It is my wed- 
ding day and I shall be set free.” 

He hardly knew whether to be gladder 
at the prospect of seeing his fair princess 
or sadder to lose his old playmate forever. 
Still, as she bade him come, he flew 
stupidly towards the thistle next morning. 
And there was neither purple banner nor 
brown thatch, but a glory of misty white 
that sparkled in the sunshine. As he 
came nearer a hundred little gauzy fluffs 
freed themselves and flew about him in 
the air, and there, veiled with the shining 
down, fluttered the princess Linette. She 
was no longer a little roly-poly fairy, she 
was the loveliest creature that had ever 





lived in the dell. Roli stopped humming 
and folded his wings before her without 
daring to look in herface. But she called 
to him: 

‘Dear old faithful Roli, you shall escort 
me to my wedding, and then you shall 
fly before me when I go to be crowned 
queen,”’ 

Roli did not speak, but he looked very 
miserable. She would be queen of the 
dell and he was only acommon bee soldier. 

“What is the matter?’ said Linette, 
mischievously, “don’t you want to walk 
before your queen?” 

“Princess, you know only the king 
walks before the queen,” said Roli, 
gravely. 

“Of course,”’ she cried, gayly, ‘‘that is 
just it, for you are to be king!” 

And Roli was so happy that he flew into 
the heart of the thistle, and so great was 
his haste to reach Linette that he scattered 
the thistle-down to the four winds. 








A STRONG NATION 


Consists of strong men and healthy wom- 
en, and health and strength depend upon 
pure, rich blood which is given by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. A nation which takes mil- 
lions of bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
every year is laying the foundation for 
health, the wisdom of which will surely 
show itself in years to come. 

Hoop’s PIs are prompt, efficient, al- 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to oper- 
ate. 25c. 

—o—— 

CoMMENCING Wednesday, September 
21, a limited number of tickets will be on 
sale at 260 Washington Street, and the 
Union Station, Boston, for the Fitchburg 
Railroad Hoosac Tunnel Excursion of 
September 24. Rate, $2. 


—_o——__ 


8.15 A. M. is the train time, September 
24 the day, $2 the rate, and the Hoosac 
Tunnel the objective point of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Popular Excursion. Tickets 
on sale, on and after Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 21, at 260 Washington Street, and the 
Union Station, Boston. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
tH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatse 

riod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 

~~~ graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
tion to combine entertainment, instruction, and 


profit. 
Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 








The work is undoubtedly the most important 
contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 
olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 
U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 
the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 


By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. 12mo cloth 78 
te. illustrated, —y $1.00. sane 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For e Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By EveReTr T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Nece to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colore By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for oeqianes 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 PP illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEstT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy pee Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
esigned cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 
“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 


Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing coun 
town—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VirGinia F. 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darry Gap,” “ 2 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 


Queer Janet 
By Grace Le BARON, author of ‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,” 
etc. Iijustrated. Cloth, 7B cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers, Boston, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swantmyons. 


P . Opened oth month, 4th, 1 
elgntes from Broad st Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Fuli college courses for both sexes, lead- 


ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
“4 " eta focatfon, extensive geen. 
ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. : 
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Newspaper Decisions. 
1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 





he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and | 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is | 
taken from the office or not. j 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his | 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed | 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 17 and 18. First ses- 
sion will open at 2 P. M. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will speak the first night, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt the second night. 
Both speakers will be in attendance during 
second day. Delégates will be entertained. 
Fraternal delegates welcomed. 

All suffragists in Missouri, men and 
women, interested in the enfranchisement 
of Missouri’s disfranchised citizens, shouid 
come to this meeting to plan for the work of 
our Association, and elect ofticers who will 
endeavor to carry plans out. 

The responsibility is upon all who will 
shirk the duty. Let us help make this meet- 
ing the best we have ever had in the State. 

Etta Harrison, President. 
Sve DeHaven, Ree. Sec. 
IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Council Bluffs 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, with an executive com- 
mittee meeting in the afternoon anda public 
meeting in the evening. 

The Executive Committee will meet also 
on Saturday forenoon, the convention proper 
closing on Friday night, Oct. 21. 

All desiring entertainment during the 
convention should communicate with Mrs. 
Carrie Ballinger, 721 Willow Ave., Council 
Bluffs. 

The 11th Congressional District Conven- 
tion will meet in Sioux City the first Wednes- 
day and Thursday of October. The Sioux 
City Carnival occurring that week will en- 
sure ‘‘rates’’ to delegates. The bazar will 
be an interesting feature of this the ith an- 
nual meeting of the Political Equality clubs 
of the 11th district. 





THREE UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENTS, 

“Facts are stubborn things.” All the 
objections of the opponents of woman 
suffrage fade into insignificance in face of 
the practical experience of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. Friends who 
desire to convince all who are open to 
conviction need only to secure the perusal 
of the three leaflets, ‘‘Wyoming Speaks 
for Herself,’ “Colorado Speaks for Her- 
self,’’ and “Idaho Speaks for Herself.’’ To 
these may be added, ‘‘Eminent Opinions,” 
and Hon. John D. Long’s *‘No Distinction 
of Sex in the Right to Vote.’’ These leaflets 
can be obtained by application to the 
office of the Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, in packages of 100 each 
post-paid, for 15 cents, or 75 cents per 
100 for all five. Let every suffragist keep 
a supply on hand. H. B. B. 





INDEPENDENCE OR ANNEXATION? 

The industrial development of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines will 
largely depend upon the tariff policy 
adopted towards those islands by the 
United States. Sugar and tobacco are 
their principal products. The enormous 
duty of nearly two cents per pound on 
sugar is equal to an advance of 85 per 
cent. upon its cost. Upon tobacco a still 
heavier duty is levied. This duty is laid 
upon all foreign sugar, partly for revenue 
and partly to protect the cane sugar of 
Louisiana and the infant beet sugar in- 
dustry of the West. The annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands will make it more 
difficult than heretofore for any outside 
tropical country to compete with the beet 
sugar of Europe for the supply of the 
American market. The same causes which 
have prostrated the industry of Jamaica 
will operate upon every island which 
finds itself outside of the American cus- 
tom-house. As the question presents it- 
self to the Cuban planter, the alternative 
is ‘Independence and Stagnation,” or 
‘‘Annexation and Prosperity.’’ Thus Im- 
perialism or Territorial Expansion finds 
its principal support in the protective 
system as embodied in the Dingley tariff 

Herein lie the strength of the move. 
ment for annexation and the chances of its 
success. Notwithstanding the prejudices 
of the Cubans against American control, 
and notwithstanding the objections of our 
people to admitting into the Union a 
population so unaccustomed to self-gov- 
ernment and so incapable of comprehend- 
ing our institutions, these obstacles may 
be brushed aside by the overwhelming 
pressure of material interest. Mr. Edwin 
N. Atkins, one of the leading American 
sugar-planters of Cuba, was recently in 


“What do you look forward to as a 
solution of the Cuban question?’ he was 
asked by a representative of the Tran- 
script. 

“No one can tell what to expect yet,”’ 
he replied. “I have no doubt, however, 
that a fair vote of the island, if it could 
be taken, would find the great majority of 
the better class of people, Spanish and 
native, in favor of annexation to the 
United States.” 

“What is the actual condition of the 
island now, after these three years of war 
on every hand?” 

“The crop of sugar in Cuba in 1895 was 
1,080,000 tons. The destruction of the 
cane by fires reduced the crop of 1896 to 
240,000tons, and that of 1897 to 219,000 
tons. The current year brought a better 
condition of affairs to the sugar districts, 
where matters were comparatively quiet, 
and it is estimated that 340,000 tons were 
made, only 200,000 of which were shipped 
previous to the declaration of war by the 
United States.” 

“But do you not look for an unprece- 
dented development of the resources of 
the island within a comparatively short 
time?” 

“That depends largely upon the atti- 
tude of the United States. If the island 
is to be annexed, it offers great opportu- 
nities for investment and all minor diffi- 
culties can be overcome. If, on the other 
hand, an independent government is es- 
tablished, I see great difficulties in the 
way of business enterprises, aside from 
the stability of such government; and I 
very much doubt if, under such circum- 
stances, Cuba would prove a_ profitable 
field for investment or would develop 
rapidly.” 

“(What particularly in the attitude of 
the United States seems menacing to the 
future of Cuba?” 

‘*An estate in Cuba with a capacity for 
making 10,000 tons of sugar a year, even 
under the advantage of the reciprocity 
treaty would have to pay, upon entering 
its sugars into the United States, a duty 
of $270,000 a year, to which would have 
to be added further duties upon its sup- 
plies entering into Cuba from the United 
States of say $30,000 to 40,000. All this 
would be saved by a factory of equal size 
erected in the Hawaiian Islands. Snech 
facts as these will not tend to draw capi- 
tal to the island of Cuba. Under such 
conditions it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Cuba to recuperate. Very 
many of her large sugar properties are 
heavily indebted and must be reorganized. 
Where is the capitalist bold enough to 
invest money for such purposes, without 
the assurance that his sugars after they 
are made will be allowed to enter into the 
United States upon equal terms with 
those from other sugar-producing coun- 
tries? While Cuba, in my opinion, can 
produce sugars as cheaply as any other 
country in the world and needs no protec- 
tion, she cannot keep her place in the 
race of competition under such a handi- 
cap.” 

The above facts account for the prefer- 
ence shown by Cuban property-owners, 
planters, and merchants for annexation 
over independence. It is one of dollars 
and cents. Annexation means free trade 
for Cuban sugar and tobacco in the Amer- 
ican market. Incidentally it would also 
mean cheaper sugar and tobacco to the 
American consumers at the sacrifice of 


millions of public revenue. H. B. B. 
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OUR DUTY TO THE PHILIPPINES. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Women will differ on the difficult ques- 
tion of our true policy in regard to the 
Philippines. As it was on the war ques- 
tion, there would probably be a wide 
divergence of views among women as 
among men, as to the right course to be 
taken. 

It is not satisfactory to raise objections 
to one course without pointing out what 
better course could be taken. In the set- 
tlement of the Philippine question let it 
be plainly stated what the United States 
should do, if it would not retain the islands. 
We can give them back to Spain to mis- 
govern cruelly for another 400 years. 
Does any one desire this course? Has 
Spain given reason to suppose that she 
is capable of anything but a continuation 
of misgovernment? Have the Philippinos 
no right to strive to throw off the yoke? 
If we give the islands back to Spain we 
involve ourselves in the very complicity 
that has been so odious to us in regard 
to Cuba. In that case we must use our 
army and navy to prevent filibustering. 
That is, we must spend enormous sums 
to help Spain hold the natives in sub- 
jection. Does L. M. S. desire this ? 
Bear in mind the natural obligations that 
such a course would involve. But ‘twe 
might leave them in the hands of the 
natives, or make some other disposition 
of them.” 

What disposition of them? Give them 
to Germany, who lies in wait to seize 
them as soon as we withdraw? Shall we 
abanden the islands to autocratic Ger- 
many, or fight Germany in order to per- 
petuate Spanish misrule? Neither Spain 
nor the natives are strong enough to resist 
Germany’s ambitious designs. The only 
hope of the natives is in the protection of 
the United States. 

Does territorial expansion necessarily 
lead to imperialism? We have been ex- 

panding and expanding ever since our gov- 
ernment was formed, and we are still a Re- 





terviewed: 


public, stronger than ever. It all depends 





upon how we extend; upon whether we 
provide from the first that the coming 
government shall be republican in princi- 
ple. This principle might be secured even 
if ignorant races should have to go through 
a preparatory course of tutelage. 

To some of us it seems that the United 
States has no right to shirk this difficult 
task, but that, trusting in heaven for wis- 
dom, we should bravely enter upon it, pro- 
vided the leading Philippinos desire it and 
pledge their codperation. Ss. E. B. 

Dorset, Vt. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL INTERESTS. 





In a letter to the Boston Daily Tran- 
script, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the In- 
stitute of Technology, asks this pertinent 
question: 

Is it not time that attention was called 
to the woful lack of practical knowledge 
of well-established sanitary rules among 
the people at large, as shown by the per- 
sonal habits of the soldiers in camp and 
on transports, and that repetition of such 
disgraceful conditions was made forever 
impossible by a diffusion of the funda- 
mental principles of hygiene through the 
public schools? 

Mrs. Richards continues: 

This will necessitate the keeping of the 
schoolhouses in decent condition, the in- 
struction of all pupils in the values of 
food, and the keeping of the city garbage 
pails clean. 

This will cost money, but the public is 
now so aroused that it will be easier to 
carry reforms than when unbelief in the 
efficacy of sanitary measures again settles 
over the community. 

If the public interest and alarm aroused 
by the discussion of camp conditions and 
sanitary measures, could result in the 
general adoption of such sweeping reforms 
as are suggested by Mrs. Richards, the 
needless sickness and suffering of soldiers 
would not have been in vain. 

Keeping schoolhouses in decent condi- 
tion would involve the overhauling of the 
plumbing in many instances. Whether 
the expense would be $25 or a hundred 
times that amount, this should be done 
at once, with a condemnation of dark and 
unventilated schoolrooms, the discharge 
of teachers who persist in having closed 
and darkened windows, and many other 
radical measures. 

In regard to personal hygiene, a good 
beginning has been made with the school 
children through the persistent etforts of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which has secured in most of the 
States a law requiring the teaching of the 
effects of alcohol upon the human system. 
This teaching is of too recent adoption to 
affect the young men of to-day to any 
great degree, but its influence will be 
manifest ten years from now, as will that 
of the anti-cigarette movement. This is 
purely voluntary, and its progress depends 
largely upon the disposition of teachers 
and principals. The conscientious prin- 
cipal of one Boston suburban school has 
organized an anti-cigarette league, of 
which nearly all the boys in the grammar 
grades are consistent members. This 
teacher made a telling point afew days 
ago with his boys, by ascribing the easy 
victories over the Spaniards in the war 
just closed, largely to the fact that Spain 
is a tobacco and cigarette-using nation. 

The suggestions made by Mrs. Richards 
should come before the educational con- 
ferences to be held on every Saturday in 
the Domestic Science Department of the 
Mechanics Fair, under the direction of 
Miss Emma F. Foster, of the Educational 
Club of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics Association. It is announced 
that well-known educators will talk upon 
“The Need of Child Study,” “‘The Rela- 
tion of the Public Library to the School,” 
“The Need of Manual Training,’’ ‘‘His- 
torical Local Study,” ‘ Physiology,” 
‘Cooking in the Public Schools,” “Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction,” and other 
subjects of live interest. Leading teachers 
will speak on ‘*Music,”’ “Art in the Pubiic 
Schools,” ‘‘The Need of Manual Training 
for Girls,”’ “Swimming for Public School 
Pupils,” ‘‘Physiography,” ‘Kitchen Gar- 
den Work,’’? ‘‘Nature Work,” ‘School 
Herbariums,” and ‘‘Window Gardening.”’ 
Members of school committees in every 
city, town and village are invited to cor- 
respond with Miss Foster relative to the 
work. Arrangements will be made with 
Boston educators to meet the leaders in 
this line from all parts of the country, 
that conferences may be held regarding 
school topics. 

It is to be hoped that general discussion 
will be invited at these conferences, and 
that the subjects will be viewed from 
every standpoint. F. M. A. 





SCHOOL ELECTION CONTEST IN OLEAN. 
In a recent school election in West 
Olean, N. Y., the officers elected were all 
women. They were Mrs. Ida Fox, Mrs. 
John Anderson, Mrs. Henry Webster, 
trustees; Mrs. William Kamery, collector; 
Mrs. Henry Kamery, clerk. Several men 
have appealed to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Charles R. 





Skinner, to have the election set aside on 
technical grounds. The petition repre- 
sents that the election was a violation of 
the law, which provides that such elec- 
tions shall be by ballot, inasmuch as it was 
voted by acclamation that the clerk be 
instructed to cast a ballot in favor of the 
candidates who were declared elected. 
They also claim that several names of 
male candidates were placed in nomina- 
tion and were ignored. 

A denial is made by the defendants to 
these allegations, they alleging that the 
men whose names were presented refused 
to run for office, and that those who were 
declared elected were the only candidates 
for those offices. 

The dissenters have employed Attorney 
Thomas Storrs, of Olean, and the ladies 
are represented by Attorney W. D. Parker, 
of the same place. There is considerable 
feeling over the matter, and the general 
sentiment is in favor of the women. 

F. M. A. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

So much has been said and written, 
both pro and con, upon this subject, that 
it is difficult to present it in any new 
phase, There are usually four points of 
inquiry, whenever the matter is under 
discussion. I shall only attempt to give 
an individual opinion upon these much- 
disputed questions: 

1. Do the earnest, high-minded women 
of Colorado vote? 

2. Does not the vote of the disreputable, 
low class of women counterbalance the 
vote of the cultivated thinking class? 

3. Is it not the case, that women gen- 
erally vote as the men of their households 
dictate? 

4, Has the woman vote purified politics, 
and have we banished Saloons? 

1. In answer to the first question, Yes, 
most emphatically. I do not hesitate to 
say thatthe best women of Colorado have 
far more conscience in exercising their 
responsibilities as voters than the men 
of the same class, Standing in line at the 
polls, I have often heard the husband 
express impatience and a willingness to 
waive his privilege, rather than await his 
turn, but the wife invariably remains and 
generally influences her impatient partner 
todoso, It is also true that women of 
standing in the community have great in- 
fluence with men who are not particularly 
interested in political affairs. An inci- 
dent of the campaign of two years ago 
illustrates. Mrs. A. was most earnest in 
her support of Mrs. Conine for the Legis- 
lature. Some time before election, she 
spoke to her down-town stationer about 
the matter, urging him to vote and work 
for Mrs. Conine. He readily promised 
assistance, and much to Mrs. A.’s aston- 
ishment kept his agreement by hanging 
an enormous placard in a conspicuous 
place in his store, bearing this legend, 
‘““VoTE FOR Mrs. ConINE. Mrs, A. SAYS 
so.”’ 

We are constantly asked by visitors to 
Colorado, ‘But how do prominent women, 
with their many duties and obligations, 
have time for politics?’ The foregoing 
incident illustrates the method of elec- 
tioneering, if so you choose to call it. To 
speak to one’s grocer, butcher, stationer, 
to aconductor on the train car or to a cab- 
man takeseonly an instant. Then this 
timid visitor asks: ‘How do you have 
time to vote?” as if voting was like eating 
or bathing. My dear Madam Behind the 
Times—it takes just about one hour in a 
year to cast all the ballots necessary and 
allowable! 

2. Does not the vote of the disreputable 
low class of women overbalance the bet- 
ter element? No, because the women of 
the half-world do not vote. There are 
many reasons why this is so. They are 
constantly changing their residences and 
their names. They do not wish to give 
any data concerning themselves, their age, 
name, or number and street; they prefer 
generally to remain unidentified. Occa- 
sionally some disreputable master com- 
pels these slaves to vote for his own pur- 
poses, but that is a very rare occurrence. 

3. Is it not the case that women gen- 
erally vote as the men of their households 
dictate? Such has not been my observa- 
tion or experience. In the case of the 
laboring class, if the wife cannot vote as 
her husband desires, and he is not willing 
she should make her own choice, she re- 
fuses tu vote at all. I have been sur- 
prised at the honest maintenance of opin- 
ion in this regard among the wives of 
laboring men. Among the better classes 
there is no more dissension than upon any 
other topic in the household. Most of 
the women of my acquaintance vote their 
own convictions without being coerced by 
the men of their family, and I have yet to 
learn of a family quarrel arising from 
political discussion. One of the most 
cultivated, beloved, and influential wom- 
en of the State was sitting as a delegate 
in one party convention, not long since, 
while her husband was at the same time 
addressing another assemblage represent- 








ing opposite party views, But the situa- 
tion excited no comment. Suffrage makes 
women individuals. 

4, Has the woman vote purified politics, 
and have we banished saloons? No, to 
both questions. The supporters of equal 
suffrage have never claimed that the 
woman vote would purify politics; it 
would be beyond reason to claim or ex- 
pect such a result. Women have been in 
churches and in society since the begin- 
ning of time, but there are still vicious 
minds and sinful deeds in both religious 
and society circles. The most that we 
assert is, that if we pour a clear stream 
into a muddy one, we shall have a ‘“‘movy- 
ing of the waters” for betterment. The 
presence of women at the polls as officers 
and voters has made election day a time 
of absolute quiet and order, while party 
conventions are much freer from personal 
wrangles profane language, and vulgar 
allusions, because women are sitting as 
delegates. 

We have not banished the saloon I 
think we should be able to do so if there 
were no men in Colorado, but am not 
quite sure. The saloon and its belong- 
ings are too deeply entrenched politically, 
financially, socially, and in many other 
ways, for any one class of community to 
materially disturb them. It must be a 
combined, prolonged, and- mighty effort 
of a great nation, with the grace of God 
to inspire both its men and its women, 
before this curse can be overthrown. 

All thinking women admit that we have 
made some mistakes since we have had 
the right of suffrage. But that has been 
the experience of all newly enfranchised 
people. Those sturdy ancestors of ours, 
who objected to ‘taxation without repre- 
sentation,’’ were often perplexed and 
bewildered with their new State, which 
they had obtained at such cost. In the 
beginning of equal suffrage in Colorado, 
the women voters had no guide except 
the traditions and advice of the men of 
their families and acquaintance. That 
teaching was the old one of party politics, 
Then, in the early days of suffrage in the 
State, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster came to Colo- 
rado with her eloquence, fine presence, 
and magnetism—she, too, advised us to 
cling to party. We followed a blind lead. 
I assure you, that though lam a woman 
of years and experience of life, yet when 
I found that a high official of my party, 
for whom I had voted and worked, had 
been guilty of treachery, unfaithfulness to 
pledges, and disregard of sacred promises, 
I was as overwhelmed with astonishment 
as I should have been if one of my own 
children had repudiated me. It was a 
terrible awakening to discover that my 
party was just as bad as the other party, 
and that the other party was fully as high- 
minded in its purposes as mine! Again, 
women had not had organization; they 
could not easily accept the give and take 
of the world in which men are trained 
from the beginning. We had many les- 
sons to learn, I rejoice to see the clubs, 
Federation, philanthropic and all other 
organizations coming into being all over 
the country, preparing the women of the 
world for this their right and privilege. 
For in spite of any mistakes, disappoint- 
ments, or discouragements there is an 
indescribable uplift in the thought that 
one is no longer classed with “criminals, 
paupers, and idiots.”’ There is asplendid 
womanly independence in being a voting 
citizen, and an absorbing interest in ful- 
filling the duty of citizenship, and there 
isa much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who look upon 
their sisters not as playthings, nor as 
property, but as equals and fellow-citi- 
zens, SARAH S. PLATT. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Massachusetts Federation will meet 
Oct. 19 with the New Bedford Woman’s 
Club. The subject of the day will be 
‘Sensational Journalism,” and there will 
be several men who are prominent in 
journalism on the programme. 

The State of Maine Federation will hold 
its annual meeting Sept. 28, 29, and 30, at 
Brunswick, the Saturday Club of that city 
being the hostess club. The federation 
numbers ninety-eight clubs, with seven 
on the waiting list. Each of these will be 
represented at this annual gathering. 
More than 200 delegates and several hun- 
dred visiting club women will attend. 

The Vermont Federation will meet in 
Brattleboro, Oct. 5 and 6. 

The new board of the General Federa- 
tion are to meet Oct. 11, 12, and 13 at 
Omaha instead of at Philadelphia, as was 
planned in June. One of the questions 
they have to consider will be the changing 
of dates for the biennial. Those which 
have been held in May and June have been 
attended by extremely hot weather, and 
it has been proposed to change the date 
for the future to October. 

Mrs. Anna D. West, president of the 
Heptorean Club of Somerville, has been 
appointed by Mrs. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation, to the office of State 
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chairman of correspondence for Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. West has selected for her 
committee Mrs. May Alden Ward, presi- 
dent of the Cantabrigia Club; Mrs. Har- 
riette C. Bean, ex-president of the Dor- 
chester Woman’s Club, and Mrs. Ella 
L. T. Baldwin, ex-president of the Worces- 
ter Woman’s Club, and president of the 
Mt. Holyoke Alumnz Association of 
Worcester. The members of this commit- 
tee are also members of the directory of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. 

At the opening meeting of the Thought 
and Work Club of Salem, Mass., Miss 
Anna N. Benjamin will speak upon 
“Guantanamo, Santiago, and Siboney, be- 
fore and after Surrender.”” Miss Benja- 
min, who is a granddaughter of Hon. 
W. D. Northend of Salem, was the only 
American woman, with the exception of 
one Red Cross nurse, who was at Guan- 
tanamo at the time as war correspondent, 
and illustrates her lectures with views 
taken by herself at those places. 

As one of the results of the last conven- 
tion of the General Federation, a direct 
and positive effort is being made to have 
a woman appointed as one of the National 
Labor Commissioners. The claim is made 
that the wage-earning women will find 
their interests best served with a woman 
on the Commission. The Federation ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and 
report on the condition of women wage- 
earners, especially in large cities. The 
members who are in touch with the au- 
thorities in Washington believe there is 
a fair prospect that they will succeed in 
getting a woman on the National Labor 
Commission. 

The School of Domestic Science and 
Christian Work, on Berkeley Street, opens 
this year in charge of a new principal, 
Miss A. Josephine Forehand. Miss Fore- 
hand, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, after- 
wards completed the regular and post- 
graduate courses at the theological semi- 
nary at Hartford, and since then has been 
teaching in the Northfield Seminary. She 
brings to the new position the wholesome, 
stimulating presence of a_ successful 
teacher, and the conviction that no educa- 
tion is more vitally important to young 
women than that which enables them to 
make healthful and happy homes. Her 
assistant, Mrs. Knapp, who supervises the 
housework of the pupils, is a graduate of 
Pratt Institute, where her ability and 
faithfulness won her immediate recogni- 
tion. The course in household manage- 
ment will be under the charge of Mrs. 
Knapp, Miss S. Maria Elliott, and Miss 
Johns, principal of the Training School 
for Domestics; and is adapted to those 
outside the school as well as to the en- 


rolled pupils. F. M. A. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


The kindergarten is to be introduced in 
the public school system of Washington, 
D. C., the sum of $12,000 being appropri- 
ated by Congress for its establishment. It 
has long been advocated by the National 
Commissioner of Education, and the ap- 
propriation is the result of appeals to 
Congress by leading educators at the 
national capital. 

The Kindergarten Review for September 
contains an account of a beautiful recep- 
tion given last June by the Kraus Alumne 
Kindergarten Association to Mrs. Maria 
Kraus-Boelte, of New York City, in honor 
of the completion of her twenty-five years 
of educational work in this country. Over 
six hundred graduates of the Kraus Semi- 
nary were invited to be present, and each 
of the twenty-five classes had appointed 
one representative to give a brief account 
of her class and say a few words of greet- 
ing. Among the messages received from 
those unable to be present was a most 
affectionate letter from Miss Susan E. 
Blow, who was with Mrs. Kraus in ’72-"73, 
and one from Mrs. Ada M. Hughes, of 
Toronto, Can., of class ’76-’77. Dr. Jenny 
B. Merrill, who is one of the earlier grad- 
uates of the Kraus Seminary, was chair- 
man of the occasion, and she spoke enthu- 
siastically of the widespread influence of 
Mrs. Kraus’s work. 

There is no higher authority on public 
school matters than William T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. In an 
interview published in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, Dr. Harris took the position that 
school boards should be elected by the 
people and not appointed by the mayor. 
“I have been convinced for thirty years,” 
he says, ‘that no school board is as brave 
in managing schools as are those elected 
by the people and responsible only to 
them for both educational and financial 
management.” Dr. Harris asserts also 
that elective school boards are less liable 
to change than appointive ones, and con- 
tribute greater stability to the public 
school system. One set of appointees js 
liable to undo what another has done. 

The school board of St. Paul is wrestling 
with the knotty problem, ‘‘How to con- 
duct a system of schools with an inade- 
quate fund.” An exchange sums up the 
situation as follows: 

The city council is disposed to reduce 


the figures of the very moderate estimate 
made by the board for the conduct of the 
schools for the coming year, and the board 
therefore finds itself under the painful 
necessity of again curtailing expenses, 
Last year the salaries of teachers were 
reduced ten per cent., manual instruction 
in the grades was abandoned, several of 
the supervisors were dropped, by all of 
which retrenchment a saving of $27,000 
was effected, and the schools were run on 
this reduced basis to the end of the school 
year. This year it is proposed to sacrifice 
the life of the mechanic-arts high school, 
an institution which, through struggles 
and tribulations, has become well estab- 
lished, and which gave much promise for 
the future in demonstrating the value of 
a practical, all-round training for boys 
and girls. Consolidating this school with 
the Central high school, and lopping off 
some of its really essential and most prac- 
tical features, will, it is claimed, save the 
city the sum of $7,000; but the mechanic- 
arts school will certainly be handicapped 
and crippled by this consolidation to an 
extent which is contemplated with alarm 
by its many friends. 

Committees of prominent citizens, in- 
cluding members of the largest manufac- 
turing establishments, have appealed to 
the board for the maintenance of the 
mechanic-arts school at its present status, 
but in vain. Retrenchment must be made, 
and the majority of the members of the 
ae consider this the only place to make 


Some intelligent mothers are needed on 
that City Council. They might be able 
to save something from the expenses of 
the street or police departments, or the 
salaries of city officials or the ‘‘junkets”’ 
and ‘‘jobs’’ that characterize most munici- 
pal management, for the benefit of the 
schools and the best interests of the chil- 
dren. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MARIAN HOVEY. 

In the death of Miss Marian Hovey, 
Aug. 28, many individuals, as well as 
educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions, feel that they have lost one of their 
best and wisest friends. 

An invalid, confined to her room for 
nearly thirty years, she yet kept in close 
touch with the forward movement in 
educational principles and methods for 
both boys and girls, and with every effort 
for opening the way to women in all de- 
partments of life. But besides this general 
interest in progressive measures, she held 
a warm, personal relation to individual 
students, whom she helped to get the 
best education offered to women in this 
country and in Europe, trusting to their 
subsequent work to prove her right in her 
belief, that, given the opportunity, women 
of ability could be powerful factors in the 
advance of society towards higher ideals, 
both social and political. 

This public spirit was perhaps the most 
striking feature of her life, shut in as it 
was within four walls. From her earnest 
endeavors to secure from Harvard Col- 
lege a medical education for women, to 
the establishment of a kindergarten at her 
summer home in Gloucester, each and 
every enterprise to which she gave her 
time and strength, as well as her money, 
had in view the ultimate benefit of the 
many, not only the personal advantage of 
the few. 

The fact that women physicians would 
surely be employed by the public led her 
to claim that the public should be pro- 
tected from ignorance and incapacity, by 
demanding from women the same high 
standard of attainment as from men, 
otherwise giving them the same educa- 
tional facilities. Failing, as she and her 
friends did, to secure these from the 
Harvard Medical School, she sent the 
medical students in whom she was inter- 
ested to Europe, where the schools were 
open tothem. Realizing in her own life 
the crippling effect of ill health, she gave 
untiring study to the various systems of 
gymnastics, for developing physical vigor 
and self-control, in order that a new gen- 
eration might bring to the service of the 
community bodies trained to do the best 
work of which they are capable, well- 
tempered tools, with which to do well 
whatsoever the hand shall find to do. 

Her faith in full suffrage for women 
was a part of her faith in justice. She 
could never understand what possible 
difference sex could make in the duty of 
the individual to the State; but her work 
for this was limited to signing petitions 
and subscribing to the expenses of carry- 
ing on the reform. 

Of these various kinds of work she said 
herself that the best was the influence she 
had had with her ‘‘students,’’ and the use 
she had been able to make of their confi- 
dences, given to her as an invalid living 
apart from the work-a day world. And she 
felt that she received as much as she gave. 
Their courage, their self-sacrifice, their 
high moral purpose, their patience and 
perseverance were all inspiring to her. 
She felt too that the care of her own 
property had been of great value to her, 
calling out as it did, qualities apt to be 
dormant in women. 

Her most satisfactory public work, 
undertaken alone, was that now carried 





onin the public schools of Gloucester, a 





place in which she took great interest, it 
having been her summer home for many 
years. 

The impulse to this work came through 
a large fund for benevolent purposes left 
by her father in his will to be spent at 
the discretion of his children. The dis- 
tribution fell principally to her, and she 
did not believe in giving money where 
she could not give more—brains and soul. 
Amongst other schemes in Gloucester she 
helped the Reform Club for Fishermen. 
started a Holly Tree Inn for them, and 
aided the Scientific and Literary Associa- 
tion, but the greatest attention was given 
to the public schools, A kindergarten 
was started, also sewing classes in the 
existing schools, and manual training in 
wood for girls and boys of the high school 
on Sléjd principles, though she had not 
then heard of Slijd. She wished to grade 
this work up from the kindergarten, but 
the School Board would not consent to 
such an innovation, nor is it yet done any 
where, I believe, except in Finland. 

When this work was begun she felt that 
it was as possible to pauperize schools as 
individuals, and it was decided that if 
the city did not adopt the new teaching 
in a few years it should be stopped, con- 
cluding that it had been started too soon. 
This was done. The kindergarten was 
adopted by private citizens, the churches 
undertook free sewing schools, but the 
manual training work was given up to the 
Normal School at Salem. It was unusual 
work at that time. Later she paid the 
expenses in whole or in part of three ex- 
perienced teachers to study manual) train- 
ing in Europe, but was never wholly satis- 
fied with the results she heard of, any- 
where. 

One of her strongest desires had been 
to introduce physical education into these 
schools, but for nine years she could find 
no system of gymnastics in which she 
could have faith. At last she heard of 
Swedish Slijd and Swedish Ling gymnas- 
tics, which she was instrumental in intro- 
ducing into America through interesting 
in them Mrs, Shaw and Mrs. Hemenway. 
Tbey seemed to her vital needs for our 
children and young people. She thought 
they should have a close interacting con- 
nection, but she did not succeed in mak- 
ing this felt by others, nor in carrying it 
out practically herself. 

In 1891, however, she did introduce 
Swedish gymnastics into the public 
schools of Gloucester. Her superintend- 
ent, a graduate of Mrs. Hemenway’s Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics in Boston, with 
the assistant and corps of teachers whom 
she has trained, has now under her care 
more than thirty-five hundred children, 
from little tots between four and five 
years old to the boys and girls of the high 
school. Only in Gloucester is such work 
treated as belonging to the same grade 
and receiving the same marks as lessons in 
the classics preparatory to the universi- 
ties. One boy was refused his graduating 
diploma because of his unsatisfactory 
work in the gymnasium, This had a most 
favorable influence upon the dignity of 
the department of physical education. 
It has been proved, too, that a young 
woman can teach boys of seventeen and 
eighteen to be good gymnasts, gentle- 
manly players of athletic games. 

She also started Swedish gymnastics in 
Radcliffe College by paying the salary of 
a teacher for a year, and offering to pay 
for full gymnasium apparatus, The in- 
terest, slight at first, has steadily increased, 
and with the new gymnasium, this train- 
ing is taking its place as an important 
factor in the college life. 

Her attention was first attracted to 
philanthropic work when as a very young 
girl her sympathy was aroused for other 
young girls, less fortunate than herself 
in outward circumstances, and she deter- 
mined, some time or another, to help 
those who had to earn their livelihood, 
not the very poor, but the educated and 
refined. Their position was not then the 
assured one that it has since become, and 
she had at one time the desire to earn her 
own living, preferably as an architect, as 
the best means of helping women whom 
necessity compelled to support themselves, 

Then came the war, with the Sanitary 
Commission, to postpone work for young 
women and to absorb the whole attention 
and strength of the community. In a 
letter, written a year ago to a friend in 
Europe, she says: ‘Almost every woman 
old enough to belong to the Sanitary 
Commission for our Civil War between 
1861 and 1865, looks back to the education 
of those days with reverence. Our young 
men joined the volunteer army of the 
North, and comparatively few were their 
mothers and sisters who did not work in 
the volunteer army of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. A woman's army like this had 
never been organized before, and I hope 
that it will never be needed again. The 
success of the Commission showed how 
wise was the plan of a private society 
working with and through the State. To 
the generation that lived through the 
war, women as well as men, public ser- 
vice of some kind seemed a moral need. 


\ 
SAAN me KA 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











The form of work changed, but the 
spirit moved on,”’ 

With her the spirit indeed moved on, 
and although, with failing strength, less 
and less of new work was undertaken 
during the last years of her life, the 
demand upon herself and others for abso- 
lute faithfulness and thoroughness never 
lessened, and she carried her standard of 
perfection as the soldier carries his flag, 
inspiring all to follow where she led. 

One of her “students,” as she always 
called them, writes: “I loved her so 
much, not alone because she had helped 
me in many an hour of need, but because 
she was so noble. I loved her character, 
the wonderful firm purpose that governed 
her, which was the power that gave her 
the enduring strength which kept her 
here so long. No one can tell in words 
what she was, nor what she accomplished, 
the goodness, the help, the nobility, the 
loving-kindness she manifested to so 
many of us. Only God knows how many 
of us she has carried over the hard, rough 
places and taught us how to do for our- 
selves,” 

With these words, which will find an 
echo in so many hearts, we may well 
leave her memory. I. E. G. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The People of Our Neighborhood”’ is 
to be the suggestive title of Miss Mary 
Wilkins’s next book. 


Mrs, Cynthia Conant, of Springfield, 
Mass., who celebrated her hundredth 
birthday last week, is in excellent health, 
and in conversation is bright and interest- 
ing. She saw Lafayette when he visited 
Boston, and often tells how handsome he 
was and how distinguished he appeared. 
Still more vividly she recalls the War of 
1812, and the part her father played there- 
in. He was one of a party that captured 
a British vessel that had been brought to 
Hyannis Harbor and there set on fire. 
The fire was put out and the boat was 
towed to Boston, with her father in 
charge. 

The Historical Society of Wayne County, 
Indiana, purpose to secure possession of 
the homestead of Levi Coffin, at Fountain 
City, formerly known as Newport. This 
homestead was one of the chief depots on 
the line of the ‘‘underground railroad,” 
the work done by Levi Coffin and wife not 
being excelled, perhaps, by any other two 
individuals. They resided at Fountain 
City from 1827 to 1847, and in that time 
more than 2,000 fugitive slaves were 
helped on towards Canada by them, and 
not one of them was ever captured. The 
old house is still standing and in good 
condition, appearing the same as when 
Levi Coffin and his wife, Aunt Katie, 
lived in it. The shed where the big wagon 
was kept still adjoins the back of the 
barn. In 1847, the Coffins went to Cin- 
cinnati to reside and work in the interest 
of the free soil cause. 

It will surprise most Americans to learn 
the foothold which coédperative societies 
have in England, and that the membership 
of the distributive stores represents one- 
seventh of the population of Great Britain. 
From a small beginning, these societies 
are now doing a business of $272,000,000 
per year. In Labor Copartnership,just pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, the author, 
W. D. Lloyd, writes with enthusiasm 
about the strides which labor copartner- 
ship has made in a few years, and his sta- 
tistics prove that not only is the workman 
benefited in the money sense, but has been 
raised physically and mentally, and has 
developed business ability and a capacity 
for handling large problems thought 
possible only to the chosen few; and 
where members have been chosen co-di- 
rectors with practical business men, they 
have not only easily held their own, but, 
in view of their practical training, their 
advice has been of the utmost value. 








Mr J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent, will, on application, mail full par- 
ticulars of the Fitchburg Railroad Popular 
Hoosac Tunnel Excursion of September 
24, 


—_>_—_ 


Tue best medicine you can take is that 
which builds a solid foundation for health 
in pure, rich blood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











SHORTHAND RYO ASS wot Coming N. 


—_—__—_____ 


THE hand of autumn is upon the land, 
and the popular Hoosac Tunnel excur- 
sions via the Fitchburg Railroad are with 
us again. Next one leaves the Union 
Station, Boston, September 24, at 8.15 
A.M. Rate, only $2. 














— AMUSEMENTS. 
Souane Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season 
MONDAY, SEPT. 26,—-ONE WEEK. 


FRIENDS 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


(RAND OPERA HOUSE, 0:'treincn. 


GEORGE W. MAGEE, Lessee and Manager. 








One Week, Beginning Monday, Sept. 26. 
Denman Thompson and Geo. W. Ryer’s 


“THE SUNSHINE 
OF PARADISE ALLEY.” 


The Famous Boston Verdi Ladies’ Quartet! 
The Acme Male Quartet! 
Select Company of 18 Players. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Tues., Thurs. & Sat. at 2 
Next—The Rays in ‘A Hot Old Time.” 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


FOR GLOUCESTER . 


STEAMERS ‘ 
CAPE ANN 
AND 
CITY OF GLOUCESTER 
Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at10 A. M.,and2 P. M.: leave Gloucester at 3 A. 
M.,and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 
A. M.; leave Gloucester at 3.15 P.M. Single fare 
50c.; roued trip, 75c. P. S.—No3 A. M. Monday., 
E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


FITCHBURG R.R. 


EXCURSION 
UU xno BOSTON 


TO NO. ADAMS AND RETURN 
Through the beautiful 


Deerfield Valley 


and the great 


Hoosac Tunnel 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 1898. 


The number of Tickets will be limited and 
will be on sale at the Hoosac Tunnel Route Ticket 
Office, 260 Washington Street, also at the Union 
Station on a Street, Boston, on and after 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. 

Tickets will be good only for continuous 
passage, Boston to North Adams and return, 

oing on a Speeial Express Passenger Train leay- 

ng the Union Station, Saturday Sept. 4, at 8.15 
a, m., arriving at North Adams at 12.45 p- m., and 
to return on a Special Express Passenger Train 
leaving North A 8 the same day at 4.25 p. m., 
and Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.40 p. m_, arriving 
at Boston at 9.00 Ki m., oron a Regular Passenger 
Train Sunday or onda , Sept. 25 or 26, 1898. 

NOTB.—The above 8 ial Train will stop 
at Waltham in both directions. No tickets 
will be sold at Waltham, They must be se- 
cured in Boston. 

Excursionists who return the same day will 
have time for a trip over the 


HOOSAC MOUNTAIN 


Taking the train at Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.40 

.m. Adelightful trip is over the Hoosac Valley 
Biectric Road to Adams. The road runs from 
North Adams through the — fields of the 
Hoosac Valley for nearly six miles, giving an op- 
portunity of viewing some of the finest scenery 
in Berkshire, including the Hoosac MouNTAIN, 
the Taconic RANGE and OLD GREYLOCK. 


Carriages can be procured at North Adams to 
visit the various places of interest 
in the viclnity. 
C. L. MAYNE, J. R. WATSON, 
Genl. Supt. Genl. Pass. Agent 
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‘*T am at rest, 
Since I have understood 
God is, and he is good. 


“No more my strength 
In idle search is spent; 
Its secret is content. 


“Tis mine to do 
What God reveals each day; 
I joy as I obey. 


“T am at rest, 
Because the love divine 
Enfolds this life of mine!”’ 





THE FIREFLY. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Alone at dusk, her dull day’s labor done, 

Sat one whose hope was trembling on de- 
spair, 

For whom the daylight and the dark were 
one 

In equal dearth of brightness. Sitting where 

A little strip of turf sun-baked and bare 

Of bloom or verdure, all her prospect was— 

She saw a sudden glimmer in the grass, 

And lo, a tirefly’s tiny taper there, 

Twinkling as brightly the scant stubble 
through 

As if in hedges dewy-sweet it flew. 

Then in her soul a lofty shame was born 

For vain repinings; and a patient grace, 

Which, like the firefly in the barren place, 

Shall haply shine through all her ways for- 
lorn. 





NIGHT AMONG THE HILLS. 


So still! So still! 
The night comes down on vale and hill! 
So strangely still, I cannot close 
My eyes in sleep! No watchman goes 
About the little town to keep 
All safe at night. I cannot sleep! 


So dark! So dark! 
Save here and there a flittering spark, 
The firefly’s tiny lamp, that makes 
The dark more dense. My spirit quakes 
With terrors vague and undefined! 
I see the hills loom up behind. 


So near! So near! 
Those solemn mountains, grand and drear, 
Their rocky summits! Do they stand 
Like sentinels to guard the land? 
Or jailers, fierce and grim and stern, 
To shut us in till day return? 


I hear a sound, 
A chirping, faint, low on the ground; 
A sparrow’s nest is there. I know 
The birdlings flew three days ago; 
Yet still return each night to rest 
And sleep in the forsaken nest. 


No fear! No fear! 
Sleep, timid heart! Sleep safely here! 
A million helpless creatures rest 
Securely on earth’s kindly breast; 
While night her solemn silence keeps, 
He wakes to watch who never sleeps. 





AN OLD LADY'S HOME. 


BY VICTOR GAGE KIMBERT. 


Mrs. Brigham was in a state of utter 
disgust. She had come home the week 
before and remarked with great com- 
placency that she did hope Mrs. Warner 
would appreciate the extra efforts made 
in her behalf, for it had taken a good bit 
of diplomacy and no small amount of labor 
to induce the managers to accept her 
without the usual fee, but that finally 
they had been successful, and the way to 
the Old Ladies’ Home was at last opened 
for Mrs. Warner. 

It had been impossible to raise money 
sufficient to pay the amount required, but, 
after much deliberation, the trustees had 
decided to accept Mrs. Brigham’s protégée, 
and use the rental of a small house, of 
which Mrs. Warner had a life lease, as 
part payment. 

There had been many who had said 
with emphasis that it was a shameful 
thing that the widow of Rafe Warner 
should be compelled to want for anything, 
so generous, so liberal, had he been dur- 
ing his life, and the whole of his comfort- 
able provision for her was lost in one of 
the too common bank failures, in which 
human sharks remorselessly swallow the 
means of their victims. Although much 
sympathy was felt and expressed, the fact 
remained that Mrs. Warner had not been 
far from starvation during the preceding 
winter. She had made no complaint, but 
kindly disposed persons had made the 
matter known to Mrs. Brigham, who, in 
her capacity as director of a half dozen 
charitable enterprises, and contributor to 
a dozen others, for she was nothing if not 
charitable, had seemed the one to take the 
matter in hand, She had done her best and 
relieved many of her wants, without dis- 
covering that starvation would have been 
only a little harder to the poor woman. 

Mrs. Brigham felt indignant, and no 
wonder, for after all her efforts to get her 
admitted to the Home, Mrs. Warner had 
cried like a child and begged to remain 
where she was. To do Mrs. Brigham 
justice, it was not alone for praise and 
gratitude she worked for others, but she 
did like to have her work appreciated, 
and enjoyed managing other people’s 
affairs. If, sometimes, she overlooked 

ndividuality, and classed her poor people 


together, as a man would a flock of sheep, 
itis but due to her to remember that she 
attempted and accomplished a great deal 
for others, and, being human, it follows 
that even her good works should have a 
flavor of herself. 

“I'll go over and get little Miss Vincent 
to take her in hand,” she said, after a 
little reflection. ‘‘She’ll make her listen 
to reason if any one can, and after all 
that’s been said and done I’m ashamed 
to have the matter end like this.” 

Little Miss Vincent was a valuable 
adjunct to Mrs. Brigham, though the lat- 
ter had looked askance two years before 
when Miss Vincent’s father had sent his 
annual check to her with a note saying 
that his daughter would hereafter take 
his wife’s place on the board and asking 
that any deficiency in finances be referred 
to him, as he was desirous of continuing 
his support to the work in which his dead 
wife had been so interested. The check 
was altogether too large to admit of any 
objection being made to his suggestion, 
though the ma urer woman felt that “that 
slip of a girl” was really too young to be 
of much value in their councils, but they 
soon learned that Agnes Vincent brought 
a devoted heart and life to the service, and, 
in her pleasant, winning way, accom- 
plished much that they would not attempt. 

“Of course I‘ will go,” she answered 
Mrs. Brigham, ‘‘and I think [ can put the 
matter in such a light that she will be 
glad to consent; but within a half hour 
after going over to Mrs. Warner’s she had 
gone entirely over to the enemy, and was 
doing her utmost to contrive in some way 
so that the old lady need not leave her 
home. 

Mrs. Warner was taking up a few late 
dahlia toes and tying up some geranium 
roots when Miss Vincent came, and the 
look upon her face, as she learned her 
errand, went to the girl’s heart. 


“Oh, if they would only let me alone, 
I would die before I would ask for any- 
thing,’ she sobbed. “I didn’t ask for 
anything last winter; some one told them 
I was suffering, but oh, Miss Vincent, if 
you’d lived here as long as I have, and 
loved every stick and stone in the yard, 
every bit of wood in the old house, you 
wouldn’t want to leave iteither. It takes 
so little to keep me, and I would rather 
have only half enough to eat here than 
everything over there. I hate a prison 
and that’s all them institutions be,’’ she 
finished, forgetting grammar in her earn- 
estness. 

Miss Vincent talked long and kindly to 
the poor old soul, who finally sobbed out 
that she wished she could die and be out 
of people’s way, adding, “If only my boys 
had lived, I could make a home here for 
them and be a burden to no one.”’ 

Her visitor looked up quickly, a thought 
flashing across her mind. She put out 
her hand: ‘Just a moment, Mrs. Warner. 
I almost believe that Ican help you in 
your own way instead ofin ours, I know 
that when strong men walk the streets in 
search of work and fail to find it, that it 
seems almost impossible that you can 
have work brought to you, but I think we 
can accomplish it. Your remark about 
making a home for your boys was the 
electric spark I needed. There are many 
boys in whom I am interested who have 
no home. They have a place to eat and 
sleep for which they pay more than they 
can afford. Now I think you and I will 
give themahome. You have this house, 
which is very fortunate. How many boys 
do you think you are able to cook for and 
attend to generally, except the washing? 
Four? I do not wish you to overdo, but 
the boys whom I shall get will be glad to 
give you $2.50 a week, apiece, which will 
give you $10 in all. Should you find it 
impossible to get fuel with that amount I 
will help you out, but you will find it 
ample, I think, for everything, as many 
families are brought up nicely on $10 a 
week, when rent has to be paid besides. 
This will not leave you much for your own 
work, but it will supply you with good 
food, a warm home, and I think a little 
extra. Each boy must give you a quarter 
a week for washing, and then you can have 
some woman come in and do the washing 
and ironing for you, and any little odd 
jobs you may wish done. There are 
plenty of women who will be glad to 
come and work for you an entire day for 
adollar. What do you think of it?” 

Think of it! Never so long as she lives 
will Miss Vincent forget the utter abandon 
of joy with which the woman received her 
proposition. She went down on her 
knees, clung to her skirts and cried out 
that she was an angel. The transition 
from almost a pauper to one who could 
work for others, even hire another to 
help her, was too much for her over- 
wrought nerves, and Miss Vincent feared 
an attack of hysteria, but she gradually 
calmed her, as she went on with her cal- 
culation of items and their probable cost, 

which would be required to make the 
experiment a success. ‘‘Give them plenty 
of plain food,’ she said, “it will be 





cheaper than keeping them half starved; 





besides, they are going to pay for it, 
and I wish them to have all the liberties 
you can give them and still keep within 
proper bounds, Give each of them a 
key, for boys like to be trusted, yet 
have it understood that you do not 
wish the house open, ordinarily, after 
a certain hour, and I think they will 
respect your wishes. I know, of course, 
what boys I shall send you, and I shall 
trust you to make it as homelike as pos- 
sible for them, for they have no homes of 
their own. I will see that they have good 
reading matter. They are inclined to be 
a little musical, and I believe we can so 
interest them that they will be better 
men than they would otherwise have 
been.”’ 

All the mother in Mrs. Warner was 
aroused and she began preparing for the 
boys as if they were really her own, and 
mentally decided that they should have 
some genuine homemade bread and 
doughnuts, to say nothing of mince pie, 
and a chicken, at Christmas. She knew 
even better than Miss Vincent that ten 
dollars a week would run the house with 
a fair margin, for she was a careful buyer 
and excellent cook. The furniture was 
there in plenty, and she was glad that she 
could again be of use. 

That evening Miss Vincent went to the 
evening school where she expected to 
meet the boys. She told them of the plan 
she had made for them, saying: 

‘*You know the college boys gather in a 
house and hire a woman to cook for them, 
finding they can live much cheaper in a 
club than when each pays for separate 
board. This will be very much the same, 
only this lady does not expect to charge 
you for her work. You will have no 
wages to pay, but she will of course board 
with you, and you will each be at liberty 
to bring home fruit or anything extra you 
may wish, if you have friends come to 
visit you. We have made the price low, 
and expect you not only to appreciate 
that, but also the fact that you will really 
be at home, for this is what I expect my 
manly boys to do; go to this old lady’s 
home and help make one for her and 
yourselves at the same time.” 

“We're going to found an old lady’s 
home rather early in life I think, don’t 
you, Miss Vincent?” laughed one of the 
boys who was thoroughly delighted with 
the proposed plan. 

She selected four of the boys whom she 
had found the most trustworthy in her 
dealing with them, and the next week 
found them snugly settled in their new 
home. The plan was a success in every 
way, and at the expiration of three 
months the boys begged that another bed 
might be set up so that two more of their 
friends could have the same advantages. 
Mrs. Warner consulted with Miss Vincent 
and they concluded that by hiring a little 
extra work done it could be managed. 

Mrs. Brigham was good enough and un- 
selfish enough to be really pleased, though 
she said, ‘‘No one but you, Agnes, would 
ever have thought of sucha thing. Iam 
sure you deserve a great deal of credit.” 

“Oh, no,’’ laughed Miss Vincent, ‘‘I just 
knew there were those boys without any 
home, and here this woman without any 
boys, so I simply brought them together, 
and, presto! the thing was done, and my 
old lady’s home complete.”’—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 





THE CHILD’S WORLD. 

A child’s world is a very strange and a 
very narrow place. He has not been in 
it very long; he has not learned to look 
much higher than the level of his own 
eyes. Father and mother represent to 
him the utmost stretch of power and 
authority. They make or mar his life. 
It is theirs to render it absolutely happy, 
or to make it for the time being utterly 
wretched. Nothing is so remarkable as 
the power of forgiveness and forgetful- 
ness in a little child, and, indeed, these 
precious small beings have occasion very 
often to forgive and forget in their inter- 
course with us. It is quite in our power 
to teach them generosity by the simple 
method of accustoming them early to 
share their little possessions. A child’s 
gift should be regarded as quite as much 
his own as the gift of an older person. 

Training in truthfulness should also be 
atmospheric. A child should never learn 
that there is such a thing as a lie in the 
world. Every promise made to him 
should be kept. By no means should 
threats be made, but if, unfortunately, a 
parent has made a threat, then the threat 
should be fulfilled in case its condition 
exists. The wise mother will refrain 
from showing any disbelief of the thing 
her child tells her. Frequently little 
children are blamed for untruthfulness, 
when simply, in their inexperience and 
lack of vocabulary, they are not able to 
describe a thing just as we see it, or their 
vivid imagination leads them to dream 
dreams and see visions to which older 
eyes are blind. I firmly hold it to be 
true, that a child who has never been 





deceived and who is always believed will 
be a truthful child. 

Many a poor little one is terrified into 
deceit by the harsh measures taken by 
the very parents who long to see the child 
transparently true. Much sooner than 
we think it possible, little children begin 
to understand the ideals of those around 
them. The parent who confidently, and 
may I add shamelessly, relates a story of 
double-dealing in the presence of his boys 
and girls need never be surprised if they, 
too, attempt to overreach in their play, 
and by and by in their work.—Margaret 
E. Sangster, in Harper's Bazar. 





PAREER PILLSBURY AND SOJOURNER 
TRUTH. 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY REFORMERS, 


Editor’s Woman's Journal: 


Notices of the death of Parker Pillsbury, 
which appeared in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
The Tribune and other papers, not many 
weeks since, with remarks upon his char- 
acter, interested me greatly; and I felt 
that I had a word that I must say, but 
could not then on account of malarial 
chills, which had me in hand stronger 
than the dressmaker whose power Mrs. 
Woolley so aptly pictures in a letter on 
the Federation, in the Chicago New Unity, 
which I hope all club women will read. 

I knew Mr. Pillsbury well. He was an 
Andover student, I think, a classmate of 
Dr. Stone, and I knew his liberal opinions 
about slavery and woman’s rights, and on 
many subjects in the new line of thought 
deemed disreputable at the time. His 
opinions had great weight with Dr. Stone 
and myself upon many subjects. We cor- 
responded frequently during early anti- 
slavery days, and during the early odium 
of woman’s rights. I entertained him 
many times, and occasionally during his 
life corresponded with him upon subjects 
on which man is still onward striving. 
He was a thinker, seer, and scholar. 

I have recently spent several weeks in 
Battle Creek, the scene of Pillsbury’s 
early and earnest anti-slavery efforts. 
There I saw most of the few fellow work- 
ers who survive him, and visited the graves 
of those who have passed on to their re- 
ward. His Battle Creek home was always 
with Mrs. Frances Titus, where I first 
met him, and have met him several times. 
We talked much about him when I was 
there a few weeks since in the family of 
her only son, though we did not know of 
his death at the time; but this visit awak- 
ened many remembrances of this early re- 
former and his friends and co-workers,— 
their characteristic stories and sayings, 
which will be interesting to some of the 
readers of the JOURNAL. 

Here he became acquainted with the old 
colored sibyl, Sojourner Truth, and here I 
recently met many who knew them both, 
and greatly enjoyed recalling many anec- 
dotes that brought them back as living 
presences. She always reminded me of 
Michael Angelo’s Cumzan sibyl, and was 
a most remarkable woman. It was in the 
early days, even of anti-slavery, when 
there were few places where Pillsbury 
would be suffered to preach; but this was 
a community where many of the early 
settlers had been Quakers, and the Titus 
family were not only Quakers, but cous- 
ins of James and Lucretia Mott. And 
stronger in them than the kinship of 
blood was their kinship of anti-slavery 
principles; so when Pillsbury was there 
on one of his first visits, through the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Titus a log school house in 
a district two or three miles out of the 
village was obtained for him to preach in 
on Sunday afternoon. It was usually oc- 
cupied at that time by a circuit rider of 
the Methodist church, who condescend- 
ingly and generously ceded his right to 
preach that afternoon. The old slave, So- 
journer Truth, was there to hear what 
she knew would be an anti-slavery ser- 
mon. In those days, the writing-desks 
of the school house extended all round 
the room, and Sojourner had taken her 
seat upon her early arrivalin one of the 
corners, most remote from the teacher's 
desk, converted for that afternoon into a 
pulpit—occupied by Mr. Pillsbury, who 
was introduced by the Methodist minister 
who usually officiated at that hour. 

Mr. Pillsbury came on a mission for the 
slave, and he presented his cause, as he 
always did, with plainness, earnestness, 
and enthusiasm. During the sermon there 
came up a very severe thunder shower, in 
which the lightning struck a large tree 
whose branches overshadowed the school- 
house. The shock greatly disturbed and 
frightened some of the congregation, and 
interrupted the preaching. This brought 
the little minister to his feet with an 
apology for allowing Mr. Pillsbury to 
preach, and, as he said, ‘ta confession to 
the Lord,” that he had wickedly kept his 
seat and heard that man blasphemously 
utter words against the Bible. The slaves 
were the descendants of Ham, upon whom 
the Lord had pronounced a curse, and the 
dreadful peals of thunder were the voice 





of the Lord pronouncing his curse upon 
the words of blasphemy uttered that after- 
noon. He wished to confess his part in 
the sin of listening— confess it toGod and 
to those present who had heard the blas- 
phemy, praying that he might avert the 
wrath of God. Sojourner, as was her 
custom, had slipped down behind the 
writing-desk, so that she was completely 
hidden by the long bench, but when the 
minister made his confession, she raised 
her tall, gaunt form to its full height, and 
looking at him said compassionately: 
“Let the little brother be comforted; he 
needn’t be afeared of the wrath of the 
Lord, for I don’t ’spect the Lord ever 
hearn tell on him.” And she sank quietly 
into her seat again. The thunder storm 
passed over, and the people escaped the 
wrath which the minister was so sure God 
had threatened in peals of thunder. 

At another time, a little young minister 
had been preaching in Battle Creek for 
some time, “getting up a revival’ after 
the manner of those days. He had heard 
of Sojourner Truth, as one of the poor 
lost souls whom he must at least make an 
effort to save when an opportunity was 
afforded him. So, in discharge of his 
duty to souls, he went to see the poor old 
colored slave of whom he had heard. She 
was then more than a hundred and ten 
years old, and with a Bible prophet’s ex- 
perience. He, perhaps, was twenty-five, 
with a high conceit of his commission 
from the Lord. He told her that he was 
preaching the word of the Lord to other 
sinners in that town; he should probably 
never have another opportunity to see 
her, and he couldn’t persuade himself to 
leave town without coming to beg her to 
be reconciled to God before he left and 
before she died. 

“Reconciled to God!” exclaimed So- 
journer, looking at him with astonish- 
ment; ‘“‘why, I hain’t got nothing agin’ 
God. What should I be reconciled to him 
fer? God’s allus been mighty good to 
me; he called me out of slavery, and has 
took care of me ever since, when you 
ministers would ’a’ kep’ me in bondage. 
Why, I haven’t got nothin’ agin’ him.” 

So the little minister, considering her a 
hardened case upon which his efforts 
would prove of no avail, gave up the poor 
colored sinner as alostsoul. There were 
many such, as he believed, among the 
sons of Ham. It was Sojourner’s belief 
that God called her out of slavery, just as 
much as he did Moses. She believed she 
heard an audible voice. She has told me 
this story many times. It was true to her. 

I visited Sojourner many times. I never 
went to Battle Creek without seeing her, 
if possible, and she came to see me many 
times. Mr. Pillsbury felt that he learned 
a great deal from her, and her face always 
lighted up with a peculiar radiance when- 
ever she spoke of him, which was as “a 
man of God.” Mrs. Titus always provided 
for her as for a sister, and her daughter 
(now above ninety years old), is living most 
comfortably in a “thome”’ secured for her 
much through the efforts of Mrs. Titus. 
She always visited her daily in Sojourn- 
er’s last distressing sickness, buried her, 
and paid her funeral expenses. I visited 
her grave afew days since; it was well 
cared for and carefully marked with a re- 
spectable grave-stone. I hope to see a 
chair in the People’s Church marked with 
her name, put there by the Douglas Club 
of Kalamazoo as a memorial of her, and a 
reminder that she is still with us. Mrs. 
Titus provided for her new rooms more 
comfortable than those she occupied. I 
went to see her at one time when she had 
got nicely settled ina light, airy basement 
for the winter. A rag carpet covered her 
floors; her stove was black and shining; 
and at the windows, her sash curtains 
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were white and clean. The room was 
warm, cheerful, and inviting. 

“Well, Sojourner,” I said, ‘‘this is bet- 
ter than slavery, isn’t it?” 

“Why, bless you, honey,” she réplied, 
“*heaven’s better’n hell.” 

“Now, Sojourner,” I said, “if youcould 
only read; this light, pleasant, warm room 
would seem almost like heaven for you.” 

“Why, bless you, honey, I reads,” she 
said; “not jest as you do—you read the 
words, but I reads here (laying her hand 
on her heart). The Lord teaches me, and 
I can read some as you read.” Going to 
her big Bible on a little stand, she turned 
over the leaves, and added: ‘‘Sometimes I 
goes to this Bible and I looks out the 
place where the Lord Jesus and Christ 
are pretty thick, and it seems to do mea 
deal of good. I ’spect you can’t realize 
how itseemsto me. The Lord has his 
way of teachin’ everybody, and I’m 
mighty thankful, too!’ 

Whenever Sojourner went to Detroit, as 
she sometimes did, she was an invited 
guestof Mr. Mumford, a banker, who 
lived in a very pleasant neighborhood of 
the city. He always considered it a privi- 
lege to entertain Sojourner. His sister, a 
bright, witty, lovely woman, never had a 
guest who was more welcome. When 
there at one time, Sojourner had been 
talking to her about the foolishness and 
frivolity of some young girls she knew— 
what they might make of life if they but 
knew how to live, etc. Stopping there 
for several days, the young girls in the 
neighborhood formed a plan to go to see 
her just for curiosity’s sake. Sojourner 
received them in a dignified and womanly 
manner, but did not preach to them atall. 
After they left, Miss Mumford said: 

“Now, Sojourner, why didn’t you talk 
to those girls just as you talked to me 
about them?” 

**Why bless you, chile; ’twouldn’t done 
no good at all. I seen the minute they 
come in they hadn’t got nowhere to put 
it.”” 

The last time I saw Sojourner was a few 
days before her death, She must have 
been already past one hundred and ten. 
Mrs, Titus, who wrote her life, has taken 
great pains to estimate from well-authen- 
ticated circumstances her age, and was 
sure that she had lived more than one 
hundred and ten years. She had long 
been sick, and was a terrible sufferer. I 
knew she could survive but a few days, 
and as I was on my way to New York to 
sail for Europe, I stopped over a train to 
bid the old sibyl good-by. As I was about 
to leave, I said: ‘‘Sujourner, I suppose we 
shall never meet again in the flesh. I am 
sorry to leave you such a sufferer.” 

She looked up brightly, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, I suffers, chile, course I do; but [ 
hain’t been thinkin’ o’ that; I’ve been 
thinkin’ all day of the Infinite. The Infi- 
nite,’ chile!’’’ she said. ‘*Think on’t—what 
a word it is! The Infinite,” she said, 
slowly and emphatically, as if trying to 
measure it, and her eyes flashed as she 
added: ‘*And you and J are in it; we’rea 
part on’t.’’ Such a light as flashed from 
her eyes I never saw on sea or land; it 
actually lighted the room, I started back; 
Icould not bear it. No sermon I ever 
heard gave me such an idea of the Infinite. 
Many times, when least expected, expres- 
sions would drop from her that truly 
classed her with the prophets and apostles 
of old. LucinpA H. STONE, 





SHERBORN REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN. 


Some remarkable statements were made 
at a meeting in the United Charities 
Building by Mrs. Johnson, the manager 
of the woman’s prison at Sherborn, Mass. 
It would seem hardly credible that separate 
reformatories for women are a very mod- 
ern innovation, were it not that it is still 
the almost universal practice throughout 
the country to confine prisoners of both 
sexes in the same building, and frequently 
with very imperfect separation. The ex- 
periment has been highly successful in 
Massachusetts. The manager of the in- 
stitution studies each case as it comes to 
her, as a physician studies cases of disease, 
and instead of an unvarying regimen and 
identical doses, adopts such treatment as 
seems required by individual conditions. 
Flowers, music and animals are made in- 
strumentalities of refinement, and instruc- 
tion in sewing and all forms of household 
work is systematically given. Although 
the inmates of this reformatory number 
three hundred, there is but one dungeon, 
which is almost never used, and of the 
forty cells only nine are occupied. Out- 
door work is provided in the fields and 
gardens, and the culture of silk-worms 
proves an absorbing occupation, the wom- 
en often begging to be allowed to work at 
it till ten o'clock at night. Good conduct 
is rewarded by promotion in the social 
scale, and finally by discharge on parole. 
Positions in private families are secured 
for the discharged women, the conditions 
of the arrangement being carefully 
guarded, and so successful has this sys- 
tem of employment proved that there 
are now actually over a thousand applica- 





tions for these servants that cannot be 
filled. This fact is conclusive as to the 
merits of Mrs. Johnson’s system, as ad- 
ministered by her. If people are more 
and more anxious to secure discharged 
convicts as members of their households, 
it is evident that the reformation is real. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 





A VISIT TO CHILDHOOD’S SCENES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Agreeable to promise, I will try and give 
a brief account of my most delightful trip 
to the scenes of my childhood in New 
York State. Can you explain why it is 
that, after many years, this longing to once 
more visit our birthplace, or the spot where 
we lived the most of our childhood, takes 
possession of us? It does not seem to 
matter at all whether our recollections of 
those days and places are of a pleasant 
character, or fraught with much trouble 
and hard toil,—the desire comes just the 
same. I believe that the author of ‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket” struck a sympathetic 
chord in almost every human heart in the 
very first line: 

‘‘How dear to my heart are the scenes of 

my childhood.” 

At 9.30 on the morning of Sept. 2, we 
boarded the ‘Saratoga Flyer” of the 
Fitchburg Railroad at the Union Station, 
and soon found ourselves away out among 
the beauties of nature. Was it a hot day ? 
Oh, yes, very hot; but when one is on 
pleasure bent, riding through a beautiful 
stretch of country, with majestic and 
towering hills, pleasant-looking villages 
and cities in the valleys, and the expecta- 
tion of passing through the wonderful 
Hoosac Tunnel, the heat is only a minor 
consideration, The management of this 
road is very thoughtful for the comfort of 
its patrons, and refreshing ice-water is 
carried through the train at frequent in- 
tervals, so no person need go thirsty ona 
hot day. The scenery along this road 
must indeed be very beautiful in the fall 
when nature takes on her golden hue. It 
has been my desire for several years past 
to avail myself one of the excursions ‘‘to 
North Adams and return’’ offered each fall 
by the Fitchburg Railroad at reduced 
rates, but circumstances have thus far 
prevented a realization of this pleasure; 
other members of my family, however, 
have recounted to me their enjoyment of 
the trip. Another time of year when this 
ride from Boston to Saratoga must be very 
attractive, it would seem to me, isin the 
dead of winter, when God’s mantle of 
white covers the whole land. 

We arrived at famous old Saratoga at 
3.50 P. M. We were somewhat disap- 
pointed at not meeting Josiah Allen and 
his wife Samantha there, but we concealed 
our feelings as best we could, hired a 
carriage, and visited the various springs, 
partaking of their cooling and flavorous 
waters until we were ‘“full,’’ but not 
intoxicated. At about 5 o’clock we were 
driven under cover by a refreshing thun- 
der shower. At 6.40 we boarded the train 
for Schenectady, where we spent an hour 
and a half, and took a train on the N. Y. 
Central for Amsterdam, arriving about 10 
P. M., and found friends awaiting us. 

I will not take space to describe this 
town, suffice it to say that from a village 
of about 9,000, when I lived there twenty- 
five years ago, it has grown to a city of 
over 20,000, and I found very few familiar 
landmarks. On Sunday morning, Sept. 
4, I had the great pleasure of attending 
divine services for the first time in twenty- 
five years in the Presbyterian church of 
which I was a member at that time. I 
could count on the fingers of one hand all 
the familiar faces I saw that morning out 
of a large congregation. This is the sad 
part of reunions. 

Monday and Tuesday we spent among 
relatives and friends at Hagaman, a pleas- 
ant little village four miles north of Am- 
sterdam, including a drive of nine miles 
north to Hagadorn Hollow, where we found 
other relatives, and where we drank from 
a spring of which I daily partook when a 
boy of four or five years. This was still 
flowing as freely as when I carried from 
it in a little pail the drinking water for 
our daily needs so many years ago, but 
the house in which we lived had gone, not 
even the cellar remaining to mark the place 
where it stood. 

On Wednesday we procured a team and 
drove to Galway, South Galway, and Mil- 
ton, covering a tract of territory within 
which I worked when I was what the boys 
now call a ‘‘hayseed,” or farmer. Here I 
found friends who were glad to see me. 
At any rate I was glad to see them, espe- 
cially one gentleman for whom I worked 
thirty years ago, now over eighty years 
of age, who seemed so pleased that we 
had thought enough of him to come nine 
miles out of our course to see him once 
more, that he fell upon our neck, and with 
glistening tears told us the pleasure it 
gave him to see us. This meeting was 
worth double the cost of the journey. He 
is still living on the old farm, but alone, 
the rest of the family having alldied. The 





farm is being worked on shares by people 
who live in the same house. 

On Thursday afternoon we returned to 
Amsterdam, and on Friday morning took 
an early train for Fonda, ten miles west, on 
the N. Y. Central, where we again pro- 
cured a team and drove into the country 
some six or seven miles. Here we reached 
the place where the greater part of my 
boyhood was spent, and I took great 
pleasure in pointing out to my son the 
little red school-house, still standing and 
in use, where I attended school; the hills 
where I coasted winters; woods and fields 
where I played horse when very young; 
and the fields ir which I labored when a 
little older. I could not show him the 
houses in which I had lived, as one had 
been burned down and rebuilt and the 
other torn down. 

We spent Saturday and Sunday in Am- 
sterdam, and took an early train Monday 
morning for Albany. Here we spent an 
hour or two, visiting the beautiful new 
State Cap:tol, etc., and then took an elec- 
tric for Troy. Here we boarded the 2 35 
P. M. train on the Fitchburg road for Bos- 
ton., where we arrived safe and sound, 
but a little tired, at 10 P. M. 

In closing I wish to mention two things 
that were very noticeable throughout the 
country which we traversed, and which 
gave a tinge of sadness to our otherwise 
delightful time. One is the great quantity 
of abandoned houses. Four-fifths of the 
dwelling houses in the country, except 
those that belong to the farms, are empty, 
and many of them torn down or gone to 
decay. Inquiry of the cause developed 
the fact that the occupants of these houses 
had gone to the cities with their families, 
where they could all work in the mills and 
stores, and make more money than on the 
farms. Farmers say it is almost impossi- 
ble to find men for the busy season. 

The other very noticeable thing is the 
absence of bird-life in the fields. About 
the only birds we saw in all the miles of 
country travelled were a few crows. Oh, 
when will the American people awaken to 
a realization of the terrible evil and im- 
pending calamity for the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of these beautiful gifts of God? Right 
here I wish to thank your readers for their 
substantial aid to me in my crusade against 
bird-killing and cruelty to dumb creatures 
generally. J. YOUNGJONN. 





HOW CLUBWOMEN DRESSED AT DENVER. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of the 
bright monthly paper entitled The Club- 
Woman, has been asked: 


What is all this I hear about the fine 
dressing at Denver? Was there really any 
overdressing there? And won’t it tend 
to create an aristocracy among the club- 
women of this country? Won't those 
who cannot wear fine gowns stay away 
from the biennials on that account, and 
so the Federation lose nearly all its value? 


Miss Winslow replies as follows: 


There was no overdressing at Denver. 
There were a great many very handsome 
gowns worn, to be sure, but just as many 
that were decidedly not handsome, and 
many more that were unnoticeable either 
way. It was a delight to all, however, 
to behold those dainty French gowns that 
a few women wore. It is not probable 
that there was a single club-woman pres- 
ent who grudged the wearers of these 
beautiful gowns their possession, or felt 
anything but pleasure at seeing them. 
We talk a great deal about art; is it not 
just as desirable in dress as anywhere? 
Surely it gave us all a sense of coolness 
and relief on those burning hot June 
days to see Mrs. Henrotin, for instance, 
in that sheer white muslin with its nar- 
row ruffles edged with tiny black lace 
quillings. Would anybody have felt a whit 
more comfortable if she had appeared— 
for principle’s sake, let us say—in black 
bombazine? 

Miss Winslow likes to see beautiful 
dresses, She says: 


Indeed, some of those ladies made pic- 
tures of themselves that were a revelation 
to the country woman. But they gave 
pleasure by doing so to every one whose 
eyes fell upon them, just as a .ine picture 
always gives pleasure. Mrs. Platt wore 
one of the most beautiful gowns I have 
ever seen. Should I envy her, or should 
1 feel that Mrs. Platt was setting a bad 
example because I cannot afford anything 
so elegant? Rather should I not be 
thankful that the women of this great 
club movement are not creating unpleas- 
ant comments by making guys of them- 
selves? Again, a woman who sees few if 
any pretty costumes at home is thankful 
for the chance to see pretty attire and 
pretty women when she goes away. God 
meant women to be attractive, as He 
meant flowers to be lovely and birds to 
sing. And fortunate it is for the club 
movement that we do not feel it encum- 
bent upon us as women of earnest pur- 
pose to make frumps of ourselves. 


Miss Winslow adds: 


One newspaper correspondent reported 
“Two thousand women had gathered in 
Denver in up-to-date clothes.’”” Why not? 
Why should not women of education and 
refinement wear garments of this year’s 
cnt and material? A great gathering of 
the medical fraternity assembled in Den- 
ver that same month; but nobody re- 
ported them as being chastely attired in 
up-to-date trousers, or when they got 
caught in the rain on a trolley excursion, 
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put a head-line above the report of it, 
stating in flaring capitals, ‘*It rained on 
their best coat-tails.” Now a man 
wouldn’t concede that any woman could 
successfully and consistently conduct a 
daily paper: yet no woman in this country 
—with brains enough to undertake the 
work at all—would head an article ‘‘Shirt- 
sleeves Tabooed.”’ 


Miss Winslow rejoices in shirt-waists. 
She says: 


It seems by the article on ‘‘Shirt-waists 
Tabooed,”’ that the Denver club-women 
had established a sort of law that shirt- 
waists were not to be worn; and come to 
think of it they were not—by the Denver 
women. But the beloved, indispensable, 
eomfortable—I bad almost said God-given 
—shirt-waist was much in evidence just 
the same. We may not have known any 
better, but the visiting club-women re- 
joiced and were glad both in and out of 
season in shirt-waists, although no Amer- 
ican woman carried it so far as to attend 
a dinner party in one. The fact is, this 
biennial was just like any other conven- 
tion in the matter of dress, Everybody 
wore what she pleased and what she 
could afford; and the woman who had 
only one gown and that of the most 
modest sort, had just as good a time, and 
was thought of just as highly as she who 
had a magnificent wardrobe and a big 
Saratoga trunk. And perhaps she of the 
modest gown enjoyed seeing the diamonds 
and the Paris gowns of that other one far 
more than some of the better gowned 
ones did. 


Women were not rated by their clothes 
at Denver. Miss Winslow says: 


One thing is certain: clothes do not 
make the woman in this club movement. 
The plain little woman whose garb is just 
about as noticeable as the feathers of a 
little brown sparrow, is quite as apt to be 
the leading spirit in her club or town or 
State, as the one with reception gowns 
from Felix and tailor suits from Redfern. 
And yet why should anybody speak or 
think disparagingly of a woman because 
she follows Shakespeare’s advice, ‘Costly 
thy raiment as thy purse can buy?” May 
there nut be just as much uncharitable- 
ness among club women in this direction 
as in the other? Possibly a woman is 
abundantly able to wear a tailor gown 
that costs a hundred dollars or more, and 
her husband is more than particular about 
her dress. Some husbands are. Is it her 
duty to wear a cheaper gown because 
some of her club sisters must? Here isa 
nice question in club ethics. One’s hus- 
band may count his money by the hundred 
thousands or even the millions; both he 
and the children may be strenuous about 
the mother’s clothes. What is her duty? 
Shall she go against the wishes of her 
own family, not to mention her personal 
taste in the matter, and studiously avoid 
wearing good gowns when she goes to the 
club—simply because there are women 
there whose husbands can scarcely afford 
the ‘ready made tailor’ or the home- 
<<” eeaaaceees silk which they are wear- 
ng 

“Why don’t you bring some of your 
fine gowns up here with you?” asked the 
country relatives of a rich woman. ‘‘We 
like to see them even if our meeting house 
and rag-carpeted sitting-rooms don’t seem 
just the place for them.’’ A great many 
club women feel the same way. They like 
to see pretty clothes, even if they cannot 
wear them. And no woman really likes 
to feel that she isn’t worth dressing for; 
or that she must be dressed down to. So 
let us not worry over this matter of dress. 
It will right itself. If the woman who is 
apt to overdress—to whom dress is the 
main object in life—comes into the club, 
she will soon absorb a higher ideal and 
come to feel that there are greater pur- 
poses than are covered by the Paris 
fashion plates, and worthier subjects of 
contemplation and discussion than 
whetber to ruffle or not to ruffle the 
skirt. And do these not need the club 
just as much as those that dwell in low 
places and perhaps long ago learned to 
combine high thinking with plain living? 


Miss Winslow concludes as follows: 
“Oh, sisters, we none of us realize one 
another’s needs. How do we know that 
she whom we have been envying as pos- 
sessing everything heart could wish, is 
not the most miserable of women? How 
do we know that the quiet, insignificant 
woman in sparrow-like raiment has not 
exactly the help which we are silently 
craving? Let us come out of our shells 
and see.”’ 








TueE crisp September days are ideal for 
outing. The Fitchburg Railroad Popular 
Excursion of Septembe: 24, to the Hoosac 
Tunnel, will give you what you are looking 
for. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching, 
and in Theoretical Studies. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall 
School... 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 








Second half year begins January 31, 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes, 
46th year. Wesr NEwTon, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
, ange teaching force, including special- 
ists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction, 
Sinatanithameaie 


P boratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course “f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 

















The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel; hia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, sevenand-a-half months, 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clinical’ instruction and Quizze. CLAnDA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONN&CTICOT. 


MISS HALL, A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 
HAnrrorp, Conn., SEPT. 16, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
In your notice of friends who have 





called at your office appeared the name 
of Miss Mary Hall, the first, and for many | 
years the only woman lawyer in Connecti- 
cut. Possibly you would like to know | 
more of her, and of her beneficent work 
in Hartford. 

Dependence, which is only modified 
slavery, is as distasteful to women as to 
men, and Miss Hall bravely resolved to be 
self-supporting. Twenty years ago, fewer 
opportunities were open to a girl graduate 
of college than now. Should she continue 
in the over-crowded and ill-paid ranks of 
women teachers, or brave the fate await- 
ing her who dares to pioneer a path out- 
side the beaten track? She chose the 
latter, and adopted the legal profession. 
The laws of Connecticut presented no 
obstacles, for, unlike your own State, 
Connecticut has always held her women 
to be ‘‘persons.”’ 

Ardently interested in woman's political 
rights and general advancement, Miss 
Hall was readily given the friendly en- 
couragement of that staunch champion 
of woman suffrage, Hon. John Hooker, 
whose office, jointly occupied with Miss 
Hall’s brother, the late Ezra Hall, she 
entered as a student, and in due time 
passed her examination and became a 
full-tledged lawyer. 

Miss Hall found the practice of her 
profession fairly remunerative, but it did 
not engross her mind to the exclusion of 
work for the betterment of the world. 
Upon the organization of the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club, she was chosen its 
first vice-president, and by her aid it 
became an incorporated society. With 
sorrow she saw the victims of parental 
and municipal neglect—the young hood- 
lums—unrestrained, clustering at night 
in the streets, learning to practise all the 
vices rife ina city, with no efficient in- 
fluences to protect them from the tempta- 
tions which enfranchised women would 
have abated. But these temptations are 
still spread before our young boys, almost 
sure to wreck their future lives, making 
them a worthless nuisance ora terror to 
the community. With  self-sacrificing 
devotion to humanity, Miss Hall deter- 
mined to make an effort towards saving 
them. Quietly, she invited a half dozen 
of those small, unkempt lads into her 
office one evening, where, with great tact, 
she instructed them in manners and 
morals, while skilfully amusing them 
till they were eager to come again with 
new recruits. Steadily her class grew, 
till its numbers exceeded the capacity of 
her office. 

So unostentatiously and silently had 
Miss Hall labored, that few had been 
aware of her work. But now several in- 
telligent and kind ladies came to her 
assistance, for her enterprise had grown 
too large for one alone to carry forward. 
It was organized and named the ‘Good 
Will Club.”’ 

Somewhat previous to this, the Hon. 
A. E. Burr, of the Hartford Times, learned 
of the work of Miss Hall, through her 
intimacy with his sister, Miss F. Ellen 
Burr, and he greatly aided and encouraged 
it, interesting other prominent and 
wealthy people, such as the late Henry 
Keeney and others, whom he induced, 
with himself, to buy the Hartford Semi- 
nary Building, in which for years Miss 
Catherine Beecher was preceptress, and 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was a scholar, 
The philanthropic purchasers of the build- 
ing, after rearranging and enlarging it, 
gave it tothe Good Will Club. Wishing 
still further to extend the usefulness of 
her club, Miss Hall procured the necessary 
apparatus and a competent instructor 
for a manual training school ina part of 
the building. 

More than a decade has passed since 
that initial effort of Miss Hall, and now 
the Good Will Club numbers some five 
hundred. The existence of entirely dis- 
interested benevolence has been a prob- 
lem. Certainly, she has solved it; for, 
with martyr-like patience and persever- 
ance, she has pursued this arduous work, 
without hope of praise and profit. But 
we read her reward in the satisfied air 
with which she points to a passing fine- 
appearing, manly youth, and says: ‘‘There 
goes another of my boys;’’ probably once 
a mere waif whom she had rescued from 
the gutter of vice and degradation. But 
worth like hers cannot always remain 
hidden and unappreciated. She is now, 
and has been for several years, a member 
of the State Board of Charities, where she 

discharges the duties of her position with 
characteristic care, kindness and efficiency. 
Yet, with all her learning, excellence, and 
executive ability, her native State denies 
her and all other women the full rights of 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











ignorant and vicious male citizens to the 
detriment of society. 
Emity P. Coutts. 





CALIFORNIA. 


SARAH SEVERANCE AT HOME. 
MENLO Park, CAL., SEPT. 19, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The name of Miss Sarah Severance is a 
very familiar one to all the women of the 
West, and also to many in the East, par- 
ticularly to the readers of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL. Her writings are always forci- 
ble and to the point, and lier speeches 
never hold a superfluous word. 

Since Miss Severance gave up her paper 
at College Park, she has given much more 
of her time to public work, and her voice 
is always raised and her pen always 
wielded for the welfare of her country 
and countrymen She now makes her 
home at Pacific Grove, and it belies the 
misstatement that women who make 
public speeches cannot make an attrac- 
tive home. Possessing a privilege not 
usually enjoyed by women, she had the 
advantage of choosing the land upon 
which to build her home and the power 
to plan and superintend its building. She 
chose and built well. From her porch 
and windows she looks out upon the full 
expanse of Monterey Bay, with all its 
many changing beauties, and in her gar- 
den still stand some of the lofty pines 
native to this seaside spot. Over the hos- 
pitable door, fashioned from pine twigs 
and small cones, is the name by which 
the cottage is known, “Pine Mere.” With- 
in are ease and comfort, good books and 
pictures; among the latter are views of 
the old seminary at Cazenovia, N. Y., 
where Miss Severance graduated. She 
works for the betterment of her little 
city, and each summer takes an active 
part in the exercises of the School of 
Methods and the annual convention of 
the California Women’s Press Club. 

Four summers agoeMiss Severance made 
such an effective speech during the ses- 
sion of the school of methods upon 
women prisoners and the injustice with 
which they are treated, arguing through- 
out for the ballot for women that these 
conditions may be remedied and finally 
effaced, that a lawyer present declared 
that Miss Severance had thoroughly con- 
verted him to woman suffrage, and that 
such a woman does much to forward the 
cause of justice. 

Ever since the founding of the Cali- 
fornia Woman's Congress, Miss Severance 
has been identified with its best interests, 
her annual speech on that occasion is al- 
ways well worth hearing, and widely re- 
ported. MaAup B. RopGERs. 





THE LESSON OF “ALGERISM.” 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There is something peculiarly pitiful in 
the death of a soldier in battle. The sud- 
den chill that falls upon life in its hottest 
flame, quenching the pride of youth, the 
furious joy of combat, the rapt exaltation 
of patriotic ardor—is the most dramatic 
and most cruelly complete of all the tri- 
umphs of death! The wild Mussulman 
hordes that lately defied the British troops 
in Africa were sustained by a fierce fanati- 
cism, believing that to kill many infidels 
and to be killed by them finally is the 
surest way to win the coarse Mahometan 
paradise. Our volunteer army, with its 
quick intelligence and high type of loyalty 
and valor, has more to lose by death and 
far less hope of gain. The pious peace of 
our conventional idea of heaven seems no 
less alien to the soldier’s fiery energy than 
is the dark pagan realm of nothingness, 
where the glorious yesterday of Santiago 
‘is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 

The legitimate fruits of war are surely 
bitter enough, including slow death by 
wounds and multilation, and lifelong 
diseases due to inevitable hardship. But 
our latest war has brought a worse calam- 
ity to the army, a sharper grief to its 
friends, and a deeper shame to the nation. 





citizenship so lavishly bestowed upon 


The men who went out, rich in health 





and strength, full of high hope and cour- 
age, are coming back sick, weary, dis- 
illusioned, loaded down with death and 
disease. They have been strangled with 
red tape, huddled in unhealthy camps, 
forced to drink filthy water and to eat 
disgusting food; exposed to a thousand 
needless harships, not in an enemy’s coun- 
try, but (for the most part) in their own 
land of plenty, under an administration 
which had unlimited means and facilities 
for supplying their needs. This colossal 
waste of rare material, this wholesale 
murder of young enthusiasm, is a crime 
for which there is no possible adequate 
punishment. And the real criminal is 
myriad-headed, Alger is no more to 
blame than McKinley who appointed and 
upholds him, and he in turn is the creature 
of the great American people, which (as a 
body) deserves no better treatment than 
he has given it. When has it ever re- 
quired that public servants should hold 
public interests paramount? 

This terrible disaster was clearly fore- 
shown in the early days of the war. From 
the first, political influence was allowed 
to override military training and experi- 
ence. When the commissary and quarter- 
master departments were filled with politi- 
cal appointees, some independent news- 
papers warned the President that evil 
would come of it, and that it was a crime 
to put the soldiers’ welfare into such 
hands. But for the most part the press 
made a jest of our national disgrace, and 
the people took it as a matter of course. 

To go still further back—what was the 
use of calling out two hundred thousand 
volunteers, in addition to enlarging the 
regular army? We have not used one 
fifth of this number in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, although the latter 
island was notoriously made a “picnic” 
ground for many more troops than could 
be needed. It may be said that we could 
not foresee the speedy end of the war; but 
in reality it was foreseen, Spain was 
known to be bankrupt, and no State can 
make war nowadays without plenty of 
money, any more than a warship can move 
without coal. It was plain that she only 
meant to make a show of fighting. But 
instead of allowing the navy to act before 
the enemy had time to fortify, as all 
Europe and America expected it to do, 
the President held it back, and called for 
125,000 volunteers. Presently he de- 
manded 75,000 more, while the first army 
was still ina state of chaos, lacking almost 
everything. Then he began to talk of a 
third call, but this was too preposterous 
even for the all-enduring American people, 
Those Southern camps, where our men 
have sweltered and suffered and died by 
hundreds, have not only proved needless, 
but were known to be so from the first, 
by the rules of reasonable likelihood. But 
there were thousands of applicants for 
official places in connection with the 
army, and just then it was easy to extend 
the field of possible favors at the expense 
of a patient people. What else could we 
expect from the average ‘‘statesman?” 

Mr. McKinley has been a very fortunate 
man; he has won praise from the most 
opposite factions, more by force of cir- 
cumstances than by personal desert. The 
peace-party has lauded his reluctance to 
enter upon war, and the war-makers have 
perforce been obliged to make the best 
of him as commander-in-chief. As head 
of the nation in a popular war, he 
gains reflected credit by the display of 
American skill and valor. As to wisdom, 
calmness, and firmness so much applauded 
in his action of last April, any reader who 
can recall those days must know that he 
vacillated continually. He held back 
Congress for several weeks from espous- 
ing the cause of Cuba; but he did it only 
by repeated promises, renewed as they 
fell due, that he would himself do all that 
could be desired, if he could have afew 
days more. These earnest assurances, 
made every day to the congressional 
leaders, backed by all the party influence 
and almost omnipotent political power of 
the presidency, barely availed to check 
the growing impatience, in view of the 
admitted failure of his negotiations. When 
the long-promised Cuban message finally 
appeared, it was generally disappointing. 
It was intolerably long, tedious, feeble 
and non-committal. It could not conciliate 
the Spaniards, whose rule it described as 
infamous and hopeless, yet it ended by sug- 
gesting that perhaps we ought to give it 
another chance. Onething was clear; the 
President wanted power to intervene in 
his own way and time; but whether he 
proposed to ‘pacify’? Cuba and return it 
to Spain, or to give it to the Cubans, or to 
keep it for the United States, was more 
than any one could tell. It is but fair to 
recall this undeniable fact, and the bad 
impression that it made in Cuban quarters. 
Congress took the matter into its own 
hands, and ordered instead of permitting 
active intervention, simply because the 
President could not be trusted to do the 
work desired. Probably he did not him- 
self know what his policy would be. 

The President did not deprecate war 





from humane reasons only, though doubt- 
less these had weight. He is an amiable 
man, and his affable manner and good 
private reputation have aided the work 
of circumstances, and brought him un- 
usual popularity. Hence, both press and 
people are slow to criticise him, although 
the supreme responsibility for misrule is 
evidently his, together with the supreme 
power. He did not appoint the Secretary 
of War because of his fitness, nor does he 
keep him for that reason in face of all 
protest. During Mr. McKinley's first 
year there were some startling proofs of 
the hold which certain political managers 
have over him, through their supposed 
services and bargains in his behalf, when 
he was nominated. Thecase of the negro 
boss” Demas, of New Orleans, was too 
scandalous for even the U. S. Senate to 
endure, The plain truth seems to be that 
whatever virtues and graces Mr. McKin- 
ley has, he lacks the fundamental virtue 
which is most needed by our President 
and in which Washington was so con- 
spicuous — a strict, stern sense of jus- 
tice. 

Another evidence of this is the fact that 
he has abused the pardoning power more 
than all his predecessors, having let loose 
upon the land a host of embezzlers—the 
worstand meanest type of thieves and the 
most dangerous. Considering the vil- 
lainous breach of trust involved, the wide- 
spread misery caused by their machina- 
tions, the inadequacy of their punishment 
at best, and the great difficulty and 
expense to the public of obtaining a 
single conviction, it is amazing that any 
president should be willing to let all this 
go for nothing, and to put a premium on 
such vile treachery. The people should 
protect themselves from such outrages, 
but they are blind to the peril and shame. 
There is a false charity prevalent, among 
women especially, which either takes 
refuge in wilful ignorance, shutting the 
eyes to plain facts, or else condones every 
abuse with the answer that “they all do 
it.” If that is so, it is the more shame 
to us that we do not protest against it. 
If we demanded honesty, our servants 
would be honest. 

One plain lesson of this war is, that 
women cannot safely give up their right 
to share in the general housekeeping. 
Men need the aid of women, even to keep 
themselves fit for fighting. The various 
reasons given for mismanagement all come 
back to one—‘“bad politics.” And this 
means bad teaching, lack of true moral 
ideals, and of that really humane educa- 
tion whose first principle is justice, with 
due consideration for all creatures. Our 
need of this teaching is desperate; the 
horrors of Camp Thomas and the rest are 
but a single symptom of the wide corrup- 
tion that comes from looking upon life 
—and politics in particular—as a great 
game of grab. If we could learn the 
lesson, it would be worth even this ter- 
rible cost. 

CAROLINE SPENCER. 

Catskill, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1898. 





THE DRAMA. 


CastLe SQuUARE.—The management has 
revived Edward Milton Royle’s comedy 
drama “Friends,”’ first played at this 
theatre in July last year. The play quickly 
gained favor throughout this country, 
The leading characters will be largely as 
in the original performance: Marguerite 
Otto, of Metropolitan Opera House, 
Lillian Lawrence; Hans Otto, her father, 
William Humphrey; Harold Hunting, 
Director of Opera House, N. H. Fowler; 
John Paden, Sr., business man, James O, 
Barrows; John Paden, Jr., modern pvet, 
J. H. Gilmour; Adrian Karjo, pianist, 
Charles Mackay; Henry, valet, John J, 
Geary; Jenny Merryweather, Mary Sand- 
ers; Miss Wolff, of Metropolitan Opera 
House, Rose Morison; Miss Hartman, 
Marian Chapman; Marie, Isabella Parker, 
For week beginning Monday, Sept. 26, the 
attraction will be “The Great Diamond 
Robbery,” a melodrama of intense in- 
terest. 


Granp OreRA.—‘‘The Sunshine of 
Paradise Alley’’ will be the attraction at 
the Grand Opera House next week, with 
pictures of life in the poor districts of 
New York. Scenic, electric and mechani. 
cal effects, all new, are marvels, The 
lighting of the Brooklyn Bridge and the 
electrical snow storm, seen through the 
windows of the McNally home, are strik- 
ing. The Bronx Park scene is a blaze of 
autumnal glory. The famous Boston 
Verdi Ladies’ Quartette has been re- 
engaged, with a lot of new melodies. The 
Acme Male Quartette with the Verdis, 
will sing the beautiful ballad, ‘I'll Take 
Care of You Grandma," arranged for 
eight voices. The usual matinees Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 








Ir will bear many visitations, this beau- 
tiful Deerfield Valley and the great Hoosac 
Tunnel. Take the Fitchburg Railroad 
Popular Excursion of September 24, Rate 
only $2. 





NAHANT FISH MARKET, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 





Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 16 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W. S. A., 8 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphle 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read fi 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 














Rocky Mountain 





Limite 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive -Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO 


Or 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 2900 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 











For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Dont take anything that 

they say is “just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors. 
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